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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Life of Mrs. Jordan; including Original 
Private Correspondence, and numerous Anec- 
dotes of her Contemporaries. By James 
Boaden, Esq., author of ‘* the Life of Kem- 
ble,”’ &c. 2 vols. 8vo. London, 1830. Bull. 

At ‘one period of Mrs. Jordan’s life, Mr. 

Boaden remarks, (Vol. II., page 236,) she 

“ became the subject of a great variety of at- 

tacks in the infamous prints of the time—pro- 

bably levelled at her purse—and conceiving the 
union of her daughters with two gentlemen in 
public life a happy opportunity to work upon 
her fears or their delicacy. Among other 
matters, ‘ they ‘understood —(by- which the 
reader always understands, if he knows them, 
they invented)—a violent quarrel between the 
Duke and herself.’”” Now, we are not Quixotic 
enough to stand forth for the universal pro- 
bity, honour, and good feeling, of the press— 
but we must say, that this attack comes -with 
an exceedingly ill grace from the author of 
these volumes. 
** Oh, would some power the giftie gie us, 
To see oursels as others see us ;” 

Mr. Boaden would not have ventured to 
condemn others, while himself committing a 
far more heinous offence. ‘They slandered the 
living—he assails the dead ; they intruded on 
the privacy of the domestic circle—he violates 
the sanctity of the grave. Spite, and malice, 
and envy, and the thirst of base lucre, might 
be their incentives to do the work of shame ; 
but has he a right to reprehend them, who, to 
gratify the worst appetites of the multitude, 
exhumes the corpse after it has lain for years 
unmolested in the last sleep of mortality, and, 
heedless of the feelings which must be lacerated 
in his course, sacrifices them all for the gain to 
be derived from such a production ? 

From the moment we saw this work an- 
nounced, to that in which we have finished its 
perusal, we could entertain only one sentiment 
respecting the design—a design which we think 
every honest breast .must reprobate. What 
led to it ?—the accession to the throne of a 
justly popular and::beloved king, who had a 
claim upon every: good and loyal subject to 
spare him this cruel annoyance. But,,putting 
apart his’\Majesty and his justly honoured fa- 
mily—(men and women of the most exemplary 
and virtuous , in very. word the 
ornaments of society. ming, iabl 





“and benevolent)—putting these aside, which it 


is indeed a hard task to do, we would ask, 
what good end could be proposed by the pub- 
lication of these Memoirs? Could it be to 
Improve the general morals, by presenting a 
Picture of all that was lovely, fascinating, and 
estimable, accompanied by one circumstance of 
unhappiness, for which, Heaven knows, the 
. allowance was due, not merely in cha- 
tity, but in the sternness of principle ?—or 
could it be to tempt the hypocritical to display 


. theit-odious sanctity by casting the first stone 


at erring humanity ? Whichsoever it was, it 
was alike to be deprecated and deplored. We 
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will neither cant, nor be the apologists of what 
is wrong; but we are free to say, that, all 
things considered, from youth to age, from the 
cradle to the tomb,—if ever departure from the 
established rules of our condition could be 
deemed venial, it was in this case ;—if ever the 
final close of the scene, instead of the heartless 
re-raising of the curtain, should have been 
hallowed by the silent tears of sympathy, of 
pity, and of mercy,—it was when the sepulchre 
closed on the remains of a being who was all 
but an angel. 

We shall now come to speak of the work 
before us somewhat more in detail: it is a 
duty we owe our readers, and we shall perform 
it with as much fidelity and delicacy as we can, 

As a book, the present is as complete a spe- 
cimen as we ever saw of what may be done by 
the art of amplification. All that relates to 
Mrs. Jordan in it, might be comprised in far 
less than half of one of the volumes. In point 
of fact, the Memoirs begin at the twenty-third 
Chapter (i. e. Vol. II., page 232,) and there 
are but twenty-eight in all (pages 364): the 
preceding personal notices are of the slightest 
texture—consist of theatrical engagements, a 
list of new parts, &c. of little or no interest; 
and are swelled into bulk by stories about 
every body who wrote or performed, or were 
connected with the theatres where Mrs. Jordan 
appeared. An infinite deal of nothing, is the 
most applicable quotation which could be made 
to the whole ;—if it be not worse than nothing, 
to have chapter lumbering after chapter, with- 
out a single syllable respecting the individual 
whose name gives the title to the work. Chap- 
ter X., for instance, is a history of Drury Lane 
Theatre for about two centuries; and Chap- 
ter XX. contains an account of the Young 
Roscius, and other matters—but not a word of 
Mrs. Jordan, except that she played for Mack- 
lin’s widow! From the first twenty-two chap- 
ters we gather that Mrs. Jordan’s mother was 
one of three sisters of a respectable Welsh 
family of the name of Phillips, who embraced 
the stage as a profession. Grace Phillips mar- 
ried a Mr. Bland; but the union, of which 
Dorothy, or Dora, was the issue, was dissolved 
on the ground of > Mr. Boaden fixes 
her birth in 1762, in Ireland ; and at. the age 
of sixteen we find her a favourite upon the 
stage, to which it may be readily supposed the 
example of her relatives bent her mind. Of 
this sort of early influence the author enter- 
tains singular opinions—for he says :— 

“ The studies of the stage, it may here be 
observed, constitute a better education than is 
commonly derived from the schools. Whatother 
ladies have under their command, constantly 
encamped, such ‘ an army of good words’ as 
our actresses? Who, besides them, are so 
stored with every variety of neat and polished 
thought ? Who else can have equal self-pos- 
session, equal address; and, above all, who 
ever approach them in distinct articulation, in 
voluble or impressive delivery ? So great are 
these advantages, that they have kept very 
powerful actresses in high reputation for their 
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wit, who could scarcely read their parts, and 
never acquired the orthography in which they 
were all of them printed. We shall not there- 
fore be surprised, that without the possibility 
of her receiving an expensive education, which 
her embarrassed parents could not afford, Mrs. 
Jordan acquired, almost domestically, a very 
correct diction in her native language, and the 
power of composing agreeably, in either prose 
or verse, with little premeditation.” 

Her first character ‘was Phebe in As You 
like It, at Dublin; and. she played there 
and at Cork, rejecting the addresses of a 
Lieutenant Doyne, who offered her marriage. 
In 1782 she visited England, and performed 
with ‘Tate Wilkinson’s company in Yorkshire 
(of which we hear a great deal) for about three 
years, with increasing fame. It was during 


this period that she dropped the name of Miss 


Francis, and assumed that of Mrs. Jordan, by 
which she afterwards became so celebrated as 
the Thalia of England. Her “ swindling 
laugh,” as it has been happily called, seems 
to have conquered all hearts; and the charm- 
ing young actress was besieged by admirers. 
Mr. (afterwards Sir Richard) Ford was the 
most fortunate; and for nearly ten. years he 
was the envied possessor of this prodigal gift of 
nature. In 1785 Mrs. Jordan made her début 
in the metropolis ; and 1791-2, Mr. Ford* fail- 
ing to accede to those legal ties which were 
required from him, she gave herself and all 
her warm affections to H. R. H. the Duke of 
Clarence. With him she enjoyed twenty years 
of uninterrupted felicity; and was (save in 
what the law denies to our princes and sub- 
jects) a pattern of every conjugal and maternal 
worth. 

At the expiration of this period some heavy 
pecuniary embarrassments in which she became 
involved, on account of her daughter Frances 
(Mrs. Alsop) and Mr. Alsop, led to the dissolu- 
tion of the royal connexion ; but we can (and 
we rejoice at it) afford no insight into these 
transactions and their unfortunate result ; for 
of all the perplexed and unintelligible state- 
ments we ever read, that of the author con- 
cerning them is the most mystifying and inex- 
plicable. There is some correspondence, it is 
true; but, from not knowing to whom it is 
addressed, there is no possibility of discovering 
the meaning: it might as well have been in 
cipher. It is, nevertheless, from these letters, 
&e. that we must select our extracts: Mr. B. 
says of them— 

‘¢ A momentous point in her life is about to 
open upon us, which we are meas | enabled 
to illustrate by her own letters. They will 
shew her, though deeply suffering, generous, 
candid, and affectionate ; meriting a very dif- 





* Of Ford, Mr. Boaden draws a ludicrous picture. ‘‘ He 
married a Miss Booth, with whom he got some property. 
Of all the men whom it has been my chance to know, I 
never knew a man of whom there is so little to tell as Sir 
Richard Ford. I asked men of his own standing at the 
bar, and on the bench, their recollections of Ford. They 
knew him as I did, personally; but he had impressed 
their minds as a fly would their hands—they had just 
shaken it, and it was gone.” 
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ferent fate, but drawn on from circumstances 
over which she could have no control, to en- 
counter alienation and unsuspected difficulty; 
the failure of her maternal hopes, and the 


embarrassment of her finances. A noble for- 
tune, acquired by unexampled toil, mouldering 
away unaccountably from her disposal, and 
her independence, at last, consisting in an an- 
nuity, which sprung solely from the bounty of 
him whose happiness she had promoted for 
nearly twenty years of even exemplary attach- 
ment and confidence.” 

The Misses Ford, Dora and Lucy, married a 
Mr. March of the Ordnance Office, and Colonel 
Hawker ; and soon after, the troubles of their 
mother reached a climax. But we must quote 
her own words upon the first rumour of a do- 
mestic rupture. 

‘¢ With regard to the report of my quarrel 
with the duke, every day of our past and pre- 
sent lives must give the lie to it. He is an 
example for half the husbands and fathers in 
the world—the best of masters—and the most 
firm and generous of friends. I will, in a day 
or two, avail myself of your kind offer to con- 
tradict those odious and truly wicked reports. 
Iam so ill that I can do nothing myself—but 
must wait for the assistance of a good and cle- 
ver friend, who is at present out of the way, 
and who 4 truth is not quite scared out of the 
world) will endeavour to do away the ill im- 
pressions those reports were meant to make.” 

Mr. B. insinuates that he was the adviser 
alluded to ; but, like the rest, it is impossible 
to attach a clear or certain meaning to his 
words. In April, 1809, the separation took 
place ; and the author says: 

“ Her letters are always careless, unstudied 
effusions, written as fast as the pen will cover 
the paper. The following, however, is singu- 
larly valuable, as it unfolds much of her per- 
sonal history; and proves how affectionately 
she had answered the numerous calls of family 
upon her professional emoluments. She her. 
self, it will be remarked, considered her success 
through life as most extraordinary ; and, not- 
withstanding her almost boundless liberality to 
her relations, in her modest estimate of her 
claims, she thought that she had certainly 
obtained enough ;—however, her duty, as she 
conceived to others, still urged her to go on. 
Her sincerity, a great feature in her character, 
openly confesses, that, as to the talents around 
her, she is not excited by emulation, and that 
her vanity has long been gratified to the height. 
But ‘she never acted better in her life, than at 
the library, the Bath ‘ School for Scandal.’ Dr. 
Johnson would have said, had he received 
such a letter from her, ‘ Say no more, dearest ; 
rest your epistolary, aye, and social fame too, 
upon your description of the conduct which 
followed that impertinence.’ ‘In pity to them, 
I left the place immediately ; and flatter myself 
I did not shew any disgust, or ill nature, on 
the occasion.” It reads to my ear and heart, 
like one ef those hopes of his own moderation, 
that the sage was wont to murmur into the 
ear of the diligent and reverential Boswell. 

«« Bath, Sunday, April 22, 1809. 

“© Dear Sir,—I should be more insensible 
than my heart tells me I am, if I did not ex- 
perience much gratification from your very 
kind and friendly letters: friendly they must 
be; for, though I am ever asking favours of 
you, I feel it impossible that I can ever return 
them. My professional success through life 
has, indeed, been most extraordinary ; and. 
consequently, attended with great emoluments. 
But from my first starting in life, at the early 
age of fourteen, I have always had a large 
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family to support. My mother was a duty. 
But on brothers and sisters I have lavished 
more money than can be supposed ; and more, 
I am sorry to say, than I can well justify to 
those who have a stronger and prior claim on 
my exertions. With regard to myself (as much 
depends on our ideas of riches), I have cer- 
tainly enough ; but this is too selfish a consi- 
deration to weigh one moment against what I 
consider to be a duty. I am quite tired of the 
profession. I have lost those great excite- 
ments, vanity and emulation. The first has 
been amply gratified ; and the last I see no 
occasion for; but still, without these, it is a 
mere money-getting drudgery. The enthu- 
siasm of the good people here is really ridi- 
culous ; but it brings ‘ grist to the mill,’ and I 


shall, notwithstanding the great drawback of| 


unsettled weather, clear, between this place 
and Bristol, from 800/. to 9007. Though I 
very seldom go out, when from home, I was 
tempted by my dear girl, to go to a fashionable 
library to read the papers; and, not being 
known, was entertained by some ladies with a 
most pathetic description of the parting be- 
tween me and the duke! My very dress was 
described, and the whole conversation accu- 
rately repeated ! Unfortunately for the party, 
a lady came in, who immediately addressed me 
by name, which threw them into the most 
ridiculous and (I conceive) the most unpleasant 
embarrassment imaginable. In pity to them, 
I left the place immediately, and flatter myself 
I did not shew any disgust or ill-nature on the 
occasion. The last favour I asked of you was 
not to gratify my own vanity, but my best 
friends, who, in spite of the world, are, I can 
with truth assure you, as much interested 
about me as they were seventeen years ago. 
Believe me ever, your truly obliged, 
“¢Dora Jorpan.’” 

Mrs. Jordan returned to the stage, and per- 
formed both in this country and in Ireland ; 
but (passing by a strange episode about Mary 
Ann Clarke*) we proceed with the narrative. 

“‘ While she was acting at Cheltenham, a 
storm burst upon her totally unexpected, which 
is thus recorded by an actor, who was at the 
time in the theatre. She received a letter from 
his royal highness, desiring her to meet him at 
Maidenhead, where they were to bid each 
other farewell. Mrs. Jordan had concluded 
her engagement, but remained one night over 
to perform Nell, for the manager, Mr. Watson's 
benefit. It was in the afternoon of this very 
day she received the fatal letter. With that 
steady kindness that always distinguished her, 
she arrived at the theatre dreadfully weakened 
by a succession of fainting fits. She, however, 
struggled on with Nell, until Jobson arrived 
at the passage where he has to accuse the con- 
juror of making her laughing drunk. When 
the actress here attempted to laugh, the afflicted 
woman burst into tears. Here Jobson with 
great presence of mind altered the text, and 
exclaimed to her—‘ Why, Nell, the conjuror 
has not only made thee drunk ; he has made 
thee crying drunk ;’ thus covering her personal 
distress, and carrying her through the scene in 
character. After the performance, she was 


* There is an anecdote of her we do not remember to 
have heard before:— 

**On the 3d of July, 1809, a cause was tried in the 
Court of King’s Bench, in which an upholsterer named 
Wright was plaintiff, and Wardle, the member, defend- 
ant. Mrs. Clarke, in support of the plaintiff, gave evi- 
dence with her accustomed precision and force. Durin 
the cross-examination, one of the counsel pertly ouenitel 
her thus: ‘ Pray, madam, under whose protection are 

ou now?’ She replied instantly, Jooking archly at the 

nch—* Lord Ellenborough’s.’— His lordship smiled— 
and the equivogue of the truism convulsed the court with 
laughter.” 





put into a travelling chariot in her stage dress, 
to keep her appointment with the royal duke, 
in a state of anguish easily to be conceived. 
What passed at the meeting I would not wish 
to detail.” (If he could, it would have been worth 
all his book to the curious; and, if he could 
not, he had no business to undertake it.) 
‘© After allowing her due time to recover her 
spirits, and endeavour to do herself justice by 
making her statement to the regent—submit. 
ting herself entirely to his judgment, and finally 
to the generous nature of the duke himself— 
she thus writes upon the subject of the separa- 
tion, to her confidential friend. She may now 
be pardoned for omitting to date the communi- 
cation. But her mind is still amiable in its 
disappointments; and she turns herself unaf- 
fectedly to apologise for the rashuess by which 
she has suffered. 
Letier I. 
** Bushy, Saturday. 

“* My dear sir,—I received yours and its 
enclosure safe this morning. My mind is be- 
ginning to feel somewhat reconciled to the 
shock and surprise it has lately received ; for 
could you or the world believe that we never 
had, for twenty years, the semblance of a quar- 
rel? But this is so well known in our domes. 
tic circle, that the astonishment is the greater. 
Money, money, my good friend, or the want 
of it, has, I am convinced, made him, at this 
moment, the most wretched of men; but hav- 
ing done wrong, he does not like to retract. 
But with all his excellent qualities, his domes- 
tic virtues, his love for his lovely children, 
what must he not at this moment suffer! His 
distresses should have been relieved before—but 
this is entre nous. All his letters are full of 
the most unqualified praise of my conduct ; and 
it is the most heartfelt blessing to know that, 
to the best of my power, I have endeavoured 
to deserve it. I have received the greatest 
kindness and attention from the R****t, and 
every branch of the royal family, who, in the 
most unreserved terms, deplore this melancholy 
business. The whole correspondence is before 
the R****¢; and I am proud to add, that my 
past and present conduct has secured me a 
friend, who declares he never will forsake me. 
* My forbearance,’ he says, ‘is beyond what 
he could have imagined!’ But what will not 
@ woman do, who is firmly and sincerely at- 
tached? Had he left me to starve, I never 
would have uttered a word to his disadvantage. 
T enclose you two other letters; and in a day 
or two you shall see more, the rest being in 
the hands of the R****t. And now, my dear 
friend, do not hear the D. of C. unfairly 
abused: he has done wrong, and he is suffer- 
ing for it; but, as far as he has left it in his 
own power, he is doing every thing kind and 
noble, even to the distressing himself. I thank 
you sincerely for the friendly caution at the 
end of your letter, though I trust there will be 
no occasion for it; but it was kind and friendly, 
and as such I shall ever esteem it. I remain, 
dear sir, yours sincerely, Dora JorRDAN. 

‘© These letters are for your eye alone.” 

Letter I. 
«« Bushy, Monday. 

“ My dear Sir,—I should be sorry the let- 
ters I have enclosed to you were the only 
vouchers I could produce to the world, if neces- 
sary. But, good God! what will not the world 
say? Lreceived two letters this day, telling 
me that I was ‘accused of intriguing with the 
Duke of Cumberland! I am heart-sick, and 
almost worn out with this cruel business: but 
I an, very gratefully, yours, 
: . Dora Jonpan.” 
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Letter £11. 
«« Bushy, Thursday. 

“ Dear Sir,—Allow me to thank you for 
your kind attention to my request. We really 
jive so much in the country, and so entirely 
within ourselves, that we might be dead and 
buried without our friends knowing even that 
we had been ill. Ihave the heartfelt happi- 
ness of informing you, that the duke is con- 
siderably better, though far from being as 
we could wish: however, his physicians have 
given his royal highness permission to go to 
town to-morrow. I have been confined ever 
since my return, owing to the fatigue and anx- 
iety I have gone through. I fear it will be 
some time before I recover the very great shock 
I received. I hear there are to be two Drury 
Lanes—I believe just as likely as one. Yours 
ever, Dora Jordan.” 

Letier IV. 
** Cadogan Place, Thursday. 

“« My dear Sir,—I fear I must have appeared 
unmindful of your many kindnesses, in having 
been such a length of time without writing to 
you; but really, till very lately, my spirits 
have been so depressed, that I am sure yon will 
understand my feelings when I say, it cost me 








more pain to write to those interested about 
me, than to a common acquaintance; but the! 
constant kindness and attention I meet with | 
from the duke, in every respect but personal | 
interviews (and which depends as much on my 
feelings as his), has, in a great measure, re- 
stored me to my former health and spirits. 
Among many noble traits of goodness, he has 
lately added one more—that of exonerating me 
from my promise of not returning to my pro- 
fession. ‘This he has done under the idea of 
its benefiting my health, and adding to my 
pleasures and comforts ; and, though it is very 
uncertain whether I shall ever avail myself of 
this kindness, yet you, if you choose, are at 
liberty to make it known, whether publicly or 
privately. Yours ever, &c. &c. 
Dora JorDAN. 

“ P.S. I wish I could see you; but it is such 

a long way for you to come.” 


Letter V. 
*« St. James’s, Tuesday, 7th December. 

‘* My dear Sir,—-I lose not a moment in let- 
ting you know, that the Duke of Clarence has 
concluded and settled on me and his children 
the most liberal and generous provision ; and I 
trust every thing will sink into oblivion. Yours 
ever, Dora JorpDan.” 

If our readers can solve the enigma, we shall 
not repine: we have laid aii the materials 
before them, the entire pith and marrow of 
Mr. Boaden’s revelations—contained in these 
letters, and what he calls ‘‘ Authentic State- 
ment.—In the autumn of 1815 Mrs. Jordan 
was called upon, very unexpectedly, to redeem 
some securities given by her, for money raised 
to assist a near relative. The cause of this aid 
was the pressure of matters purely of a domes- 
tic nature. The call upon her was sudden, 


herself in a situation to advance the 2,000/. 
claimed, she withdrew herself to France, de- 


a, 
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never, fora moment, could she have felt the 
griping hand of poverty. I can positively 
assert, that never during her lifetime was one 
shilling paid towards liquidating the securities 
in question; nor was it urgent that it should 
be done; because the creditors, for the most 
part personal friends, well knew the upright 
principles they had to depend upon; nor were 
they ignorant, that the transcendent talents of 
this gifted being were always sure to receive a 
munificent reward from the hands of the pub- 
lic whenever she should again seek their assist- 
ance; and in the fruits of this they were sure 
of participating. Her protracted stay abroad 
was occasioned by untoward circumstanees, over 
which the principals had no control. Up to 
the hour of Mrs. Jordan’s leaving England, 
she had been living under the same roof with 
the relative with whom she was concerned in 
the securities alluded to. Reciprocal acts of 
kindness, mutual confidence in all domestic 
matters, and many points of private affairs, 
tended to create in Mrs. Jordan’s mind a reli- 
ance upon this person. Never, for a moment, 
during the six years that her daughter had 
been married, had Mrs. Jordan reason to doubt 
his sincere affection, or his veracity; nor did 
she doubt them when she left England. Im- 
mediately upon the derangement of Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s affairs, and before she left England, a 
statement of all the claims to which she was 
liable was made out, together with a list of the 
|persons holding her bonds and bills of accept- 
lance the result of which convinced Mrs. Jor- 
jdan that her liabilities did not much exceed 
| 2,0007. ; and that the claimants were, one and 
all, the personal friends of the parties. In 
August 1815 Mrs. Jordan left England for 
France, with the intention of remaining away 
some ten days, the time computed necessary 
to place matters in that state as to render her 
person legally secure from arrest. Her affairs 
were placed in the hands of persons well in- 
formed in every particular thereof, as of all 
other matters connected with her life. Mrs. 
Jordan was well aware that the creditors were 
only anxious to have their claims placed in a 
secure state, and that they were willing to give 
every accommodation required. She was also 
aware that her fellow-sufferer had given up a 
considerable portion of his annual income; and 
she felt that her representative in England 
could, in one hour’s time, settle any doubtful 
point that might arise during the arrangement. 
In short, she knew that no impediment existed. 
Consequently, when she found that month 
lafter month elapsed without any thing being 
|finally settled, her mind became troubled. 








with her, as a companion, a lady who had for 
|some years previous been employed in superin- 
| tending the education of Mrs. Jordan’s younger 
\children, and who had for the last twelve 
‘months been Mrs. Jordan’s constant attendant. 
| This person came to England in January 1816, 
|to receive and take to Mrs. Jordan her quar- 


|ter’s income, then in Messrs. Coutts’ house. | 
and certainly unexpected; and, not finding|From the moment of her arrival in England, | 


juneil she quitted it, she pursued a line of con- 


duct towards the daughters of Mrs. Jordan attract notice. 


When Mrs. Jordan left England, she took | 





ST 
cumstances attending the demand, it was re- 
fused ; and on the same day, this lady returned 
to France—and there is little doubt but then, 
for the first time, Mrs. Jordan did become 
‘ apprehensive.’ During her stay in England, 
the lady alluded to informed two of Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s daughters, that Mrs. Jordan’s future 
place of residence in France was to be kept a 
profound secret from them, and that all letters 
from them to their mother must be sent through 
a third person, and directed to Mrs. James, 
instead of Mrs. Jordan; thus, from that time, 
all such communications first passed through 
the hands of a person, who might withdraw 
Mrs. Jordan’s confidence and affection from 
those most interested in getting her back to 
England. It is necessary to revert to the ver- 
bal refusal given to take the oath demanded, 
because it has been made a point of much im- 
portance as connected with Mrs. Jordan’s state 
of feeling, in consequence of the publication 
made in the Morning Chronicle of 26 January, 
1824, of a letter of Mrs. Jordan’s bearing date 
16th January, 1816. Mrs. Jordan’s letter 
must have been written immediately after the 
return of the above-mentioned lady to France ; 
and there is great reason to think, that then 
only, for the first time, did a feeling of appre- 
hension of further demands awake in Mrs. Jor- 
dan’s mind, and the fatal step of cutting off 
the source of communication, prevented alto. 
gether, or perhaps only delayed, the receipt of 
a letter, written by the person refusing to take 
the oath, on the very same day, to say that he 
was truly willing to do whatever Mrs. Jor- 
dan should herself require, and that the oath 
should be taken whenever she wrote to say 
it was her wish. There can be no question 
that the mind of this great woman had been 
long and grievously oppressed—nor will this be 
any matter of wonder when a retrospect is 
taken of her eventful life. Who can deny 
that, in the greatest flow of her prosperity, she 
had many bitter memorials that good and ill 
will mingle in every human condition? The 
greatest pleasure that acquiring wealth could 
bestow upon Mrs. Jordan was its affording her 
the power of shedding greater happiness around 
her. Can there be a severer censure on her 
memory, than to think that pecuniary difficul- 
ties, even weighty, (which hers never were) 
could for any length of time have depressed a 
mind such as hers in its perfect state? Ihave 
thrown this statement together in the hope that 
you will deem it satisfactory.” 

Professing once more that we cannot compre- 
hend the elucidations, and are, with regard to 
facts, just about as wise as when we sat down 
to these volumes, we shall not follow Mrs. Jor- 
dan into her seclusion in France, where she 
resided for a while in very melancholy spirits, 
and finally died almost broken-hearted, on the 
9th of July, 1816. 

A sweet portrait, after Romney, and a holo- 
graph letter (fac-simile) adorn the Memoirs, of 
which we may sum up the character by repeat- 
ing, that they are miserably deficient in infor- 
mation, confused in arrangement, and made up 
with all sorts of matters and a catching title to 
With regard to the principle 


puting a friend in England to make every |(then residing in Mrs. Jordan’s house) that) involved in their publication at all, we have 
necessary arrangement for paying all the cre-|was offensive beyond measure: she perempto- | freely expressed our opinion — we hold it to be 
ditors as soon as possible. At the time of|rily, and in a most insulting manner, called | utterly indefensible; and the only poor pallia- 


Mrs. Jordan’s quitting England, she was in 


‘upon the person concerned with Mrs. Jordan | 


tion that can be afforded lies in the Apothe- 


the receipt of an annual income of upwards of|in the affair of the bills and bonds, to make | cary’s line— 


£2,000, paid, with the greatest punctuality, oath that Mrs. Jordan was not liable to any | 


quarterly, without demur, drawback, or impe- 
diment; and so continued to the hour of her 
death. Up to April 1816, Mrs. Jordan’s drafts 


on Messrs. Coutts and Co, were duly paid-|wish of Mrs. Jordan, aud issitated af the ire |. 


'claims beyond those of which she already knew; 
the demand was accompanied with base insinu- 


lations. Justly doubting this to be really the 


s* My poverty, but not my will, consents,” 
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Regimen Sanitatis Salernitanum; a Poem on 
the Preservation of Health, in Rhyming Latin 
Verse. Addressed by the School of Salerno 
to Robert of Normandy, Son of William the 
Conqueror: with an ancient Translation, and 
an Introduction and Notes. By Sir Alex- 
ander Croke, D.C.L. and F.A.S. 8vo. pp. 
199. Oxford, 1830. D. A. Talboys. 


To the medical professor this volume will not 
fail to be highly interesting from its matter ; 
and, from the quaintness of its style, to be 
infinitely amusing. He will sometimes indeed 
have to restrain the smile of superiority, at the 
‘grave simplicity and dogmatic absurdity with 
which, in the eleventh century, the College of 
Physicians were wont to afflict their patients ; 
while he will more frequently have to trace 
the modern discovery and the specific nostrum 
to some antique common-place. Nor will he 
seldom find reason to exult, how soon the 
twilight of his science began to dispel the 
profound darkness of the middle ages, and feel 
proud of the stout infancy of his profession, 
which while in the cradle strangled the Typhon, 
and commenced its vigorous labours of antici- 
pating or alleviating human suffering,—in 
aiding to rid the world of the ravages and 
havoc of disease. To the antiquary,—if there 
be one whose researches this little book may 
have eluded,—a. rich fund of delight will be 
opened. Even if he should have met with the 
original, his veneration for antiquity will not 
be violated by meeting an old friend with a 
new face: we have the authority of Sir Alex- 
ander Croke’s introduction for our declaration, 
that the poem is “‘ in the precise state in which 
it was sent to the King of England ;”’ that is, 
Duke Robert of Normandy, who was to have 
been king, provided he had lived long enough, 
had not flung his crown at the Saracens, and his 
brother William Rufus, the pawnbroker, had 
thought proper to let him.—We quote Duke 
Robert’s history; since to him the poem was 
dedicated. 

‘ Such was the situation of the country, and 
the state of medical science at Salerno, when 
Robert Duke of Normandy, the eldest son of 
William the Conqueror, having mortgaged his 
dukedom for ten thousand marks to his brother 
William Rufus, set out upon his expedition to 
Palestine. This army of the crusaders, which 
consisted of Britons, Normans, and French, 
was conducted principally by Hugh the great 
Count of Vermandois, the Duke of Normandy, 
Robert Count of Flanders, Stephen Count of 
Chartres and Blois, Eustace Count of Bologne, 
and Odo Bishop of Bayeux. Whilst Godfrey 
of Bouillon with his companions marched 
through Hungary, this division left France, in 
September 1096, and crossed the Alps into 
Italy. At Lucca they received the benediction 
of the pope, visited the tombs of the apostles at 
Rome, and repaired to Salerno, the metropolis 
of the Norman duchy of Apulia. Robert of 
Normandy was nearly related to the reigning 
family. Ruggiero, the duke, had married 
Adela, Robert's first cousin, the daughter of 
Robert le Frison, who was brother to Matilda, 
the wife of William the Conqueror. The 
season was too far advanced to proceed safely 
by sea to the coast of Epirus. The impetu- 
osity, however, of the Counts of Vermandois 
and Flanders impelled them to brave the 
dangers of the sea, and to pass over with their 
troops. The Duke of Normandy, and the 
Counts of Chartres and Bologne, passed the 
winter at Salerno. In the April following 
they proceeded on their expedition from the 


ports of Apulia. In their way to Bari they! 





visited the monastery of Mount Casino, to 
recommend themselves to the prayers of the 
monks, and the protection of Saint Benedict. 
From hence they sailed over to Durazzo, ar- 
rived at Constantinople, and joined the armies 
of the crusaders at the siege of Nice. It is 
unnecessary to relate here the prodigies of 
valour performed by Duke Robert in Palestine. 
After the conquest of the holy city, the victory 
at Ascalon, the election of Godfrey, and the 
establishment of the kingdom of Jerusalem, 
the greater part of the crusaders returned 
home, crowned with glory, and exhausted by 
their labours. The Duke of Normandy and 
the Count of Flanders, by the way of Constan- 
tinople, returned into Apulia in September, | 
1099. Robert was received by his countrymen | 
and relations, Ruggiero Count of Sicily, and | 
his nephew Ruggiero Duke of Apulia, with | 
the cordiality and honours due to the successful 
champions of the cross, and in a round of fes- 
tivities they forgot the sufferings of their 
Christian warfare. Robert was vanquished by 
the charms of Sybilla, the daughter of Geoffrey | 
Count of Conversano, the nephew of Robert 
Guiscard. She was a lady of great beauty, 
elegant manners, and superior understanding. 
At a subsequent period, after their return to 
Normandy, she was said to have conducted the 
affairs of the duchy, during his temporary ab- 
sences, with more judgment than her impru- 
dent husband. He had a son by her named 
William, who became Count of Flanders. Yet 
she appears to have fallen early a sacrifice to 
the envy and factiousness of some Norman 
ladies of nobility. Upon this marriage, from 
his father-in-law and other friends, Robert 
received a large treasure to enable him to 
redeem his dominions. Besides visiting his 
Norman friends, a principal object in Robert’s 
return to Italy was to consult the physicians of 
Salerno, for a wound which he had received in 
his right arm from an arrow supposed to have 
been poisoned, and which had degenerated 
into a deep ulcer, called a fistula. The story 
that the poison was sucked out by his affec- 
tionate wife during his sleep, is probably one of 
the romantic tales of that romantic period, 
and has been told of other heroes. That his 
cure was owing to the skill of the doctors of 
Salerno is more probable. Amidst the hospi- 
tality of his countrymen, the luxuries of Italy, 
and the endearments of his bride, Robert was- 
ted near a year, and by this delay he lost the 
crown of England, and ended a brave but 
imprudent life in a captivity of eight and 
twenty years.” 

Before entering upon the merits of the Sa- 
lernian poem, we should state, that the extraor- 
dinary popularity with which it was welcomed, 
called forth many imitations. Among other 
emulatory productions, was one by Otho of 
Cremona. We shall take the freedom of mak- 
ing the annexed extract from Mr. Otho’s 
poem, for the sole and especial gratification of 
our medical friends. Sir Alexander remarks: 

“ The following prudential advice enters too 
deeply into the mysteries of the profession to 
have been designed for the use of the profane: 


De prudentia Medici sumentis pro labore. 
Non didici gratis, nec sagax Musa Hippocratis 
¥gris in stratis serviet absque datis. 
Sumpta solet care multum medicina juvare, 
Si que datur gratis nil habet utilitatis. 
Res dare pro rebus, pro verbis verba solemus. 
Pro vanis verbis montanis utimur herbis, 
Pro caris rebus, pigmentis et speciebus. 
Est medicinalis medis data regula talis : 
Ut dicatur, da, da, dum profert languidus, ha, ha. 
Da medicis primo medium, medio, nihil imo. 
Dum dolet infirmus medicus sit pignore firmus, 
Instantér quere nummos, ut pignus, habere. 
Foedus et antiquum conservat pignus amicum, 
Nam si post q quarens semper eris.” 








The subject-matter of the third book of 
another imitator, AEgidius, is far too valuable 
for us to pass over unnoticed. Its contents 
supply us with “ advice that young and inex. 
perienced physicians are to be avoided ;” also 
“the description of a good physician :” this, 
we confess, we should very much like to see— 
but presume it can only be meant as ideal. 
The same book moreover asserts, that “ the 
circumstances of cases should be inquired into;” 
in the propriety of this, Mr. Abernethy will of 
course consistently acquiesce. It may not be 
amiss to give the acknowledgments of the same 
writer, for the extra services of him who does 
rather more for your money than would be 
generally required at his hands : 

Qui requiem monachis in acutis febribus offert, 

Et requiem facit eternam. 
These lines may be considered as _ peculiarly 
applicable to one Sanctus Johannes Longinus, 
whose memory livés in the minds of every one 
—but his patients. Our fair readers will sup. 
pose the censure to be passed upon the em- 
piric, who, in fulfilling his promise of repose, 
relieves his patients by what may be translated 
the Jong sleep. - 

We trust our readers -will not think we 
mean to insult them by proceeding to quote 
the old English version, in preference to the 
original Latin. The exposition of the line, 

Unica nux prodest, nocet altera, tertia mors est. 
is neat, quaint, and pretty : 
*« This speeche perhapes is somewhat darke, 

As riddles use fo be— 

The stile thereof with common sense 
Doth not so well agree. 

But for to tell by passinge nutt 
Our author what he meanse, 

The nutmegge first he profereth, 
And that to good intense. 

In second place, what hurtfull is 
He seemeth for to tuche, 

Wherein he meaneth the wallnutte 
Doth hurte us over muche. 

But in the last what perils moughte 
Be hidde therein I muse, 

Because to eate or cracke that nutte 
No man did ever use. 

As well inoughe he knew that wratte 
This plesante pretye verse, 

So doeth he bringe in pretilye 
What nutte doth use to perse. 

And in his talke of nuttes in deede 
In sadness first he spake ; 

But at the last the name of nutte 
As loughte for to forsake. 

He sayeth that full manye a man 
The crosse-bowe hath yslane, 

The nutte whereof he blames therefore— 
His meaning now is playne; 
And I do tell you, not in vaine, 
’Tis good from such nuttes to refrain.” 

The Salernian poem opens thus :— 

«« The Salerne Schoole doth by these lines impart 
All health to England’s king, and doth aduise 
From care his head to keepe, from wrath his harte. 
Drink not much wine, sup light, and soone arise; 
When meat is gone, long sitting breedeth smart; 
And after noone still waking keepe your eies; 
When mou’d you find your selfe to nature’s need, 
Forbeare them not, for that much danger breeds; 
Vse three yng doctor Quiet, 

Next doctor Mery-man, and doctor Dyet.” 

The physicians of former days, like those of 
the present, were very much of St. Paul’s way 
of thinking in regard to wine. It must have 
been a “ bee’s-wing” gentleman who gave the 
following hints :— 

«* Chuse wine a meane shal] serve you all the year, 

Well-savourd, tasting well, and color’d cleere ; 

Fiue qualities there are, wine’s praise aduancing, _ 

Strong, beawtyfull, and fragrant, coole, and dauncing. 

White Muskadell and Candy wine, and Greeke, 

Do make men’s wits and bodies grosse and fat ; 

Red wyne doth make the voyce oft time to seek, 

And hath a binding quality to that; 

Canary and Madera, both are like 

To make one leane indeed (but wot you what) ; 

Who say they make one leane, wold make one laffe— 

They meane, they make one leane vpon a stafie. 

Wine, women, baths, by art or nature warme, 

Vs'd or abus’d, do men much good or harme.” 
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With the exception of Ude, cooks are not in 
general sufficiently aware of their importance 
in the political atmosphere; we trust, like 
Ude, they will henceforth become more conse- 
quential, as their influence in society justly 
entitles them ;—in a word, upon them the 
safety of the state depends. 

«* Good dyet is a perfect way of curing, 
And worthy much regard and health assuring ; 
A king that cannot rule him in his dyet, 

Will hardly rule his realme in peace and quyet.” 

Convinced as we are of the truth contained 
in the above quatrain, we earnestly and humbly 
deprecate our good king’s eating too freely of 
the great plum-cake that was lately sent him. 

We cannot refrain from divulging for whom 
the following prophetic extracts were intended ; 
at the same time we must in justice acknow- 
ledge, that the outlines of the predictions are 
pretty accurately portrayed. The first stanza 
is evidently intended for John Bull, when, 
like ourselves, he does not run his head against 
politics, and is consequently in the humour to 
revive the days of merry England. 

** Complexions cannot vertue breed, or vice ; 

Yet may they vnto both giue inclination; 

The Sanguin gamesome is, and nothing nice— 

Loues wine, and women, and all recreation ; 

Likes pleasant tales and newes, plaies cards and dice, 

Fit for all company and euery fashion : 

Though bold, not apt to take offence, nor irefull, 

But bountifull end kind, and looking chearefull : 

Inclining to be fat, and prone to lafter ; 

Loues myrth and musicke, cares not what comes after.” 

We cannot for a moment hesitate where to 
apply the second; nor do we doubt but that 
the honourable Member for Clare will con- 
scientiously admit who is the representative 
designated therein. 

«« Sharpe Choller is an humour most pernitious, 

All violent and fierce, and full of fire— 

Of quicke conceit, and therewithal ambitious ; 

Their thoughts to greater fortune still aspyre; 

Proud, bountifull enough, yet oft malicious— 

A right bolde speaker, and as bold a lyer ; 
On little cause to anger great inclin’d; 
Much eating still, yet euer looking pin’d; 
In younger yeares they vse to grow apace, 

In elder, hairy on their breast and face.” 

We have been induced to hint at the above 
application, solely from understanding that the 
honourable member won’t fight. This anti- 
Hibernian quiescence has, we are credibly in- 
formed, already debilitated, if not totally abo- 
lished, the popularity of the member with the 
majority of his constituents, and undeniably 
renders him a very improper representative of 
the proverbial feelings of his countrymen. Since 
it may be done with impunity, we are deter- 
mined, like other honourable gentlemen, to 
have a fling at him whenever we please. But 
why continue to bother with the lie, a man 
who, at least, is alike ready to give and take? 
The third stanza we have already conveyed, 
in the last despatches, to the Hague. 

‘* The Flegmatique are most of no great growth, 

Inclining rather to be fat and square ; 

Giuen much vnto their ease, to rest and sloth, 

Content in knowledge to take little share, 

To put themselues to any paine most loth, 

So dead their spirits, so dull their sences are : 

Still either sitting, like to folke that dreame ; 

Or else still spitting, to avoid the flegme, 

One quality doth yet these harmes repayre, 

That for most part the Flegmatique are fayre.” 

The fourth sufficiently recommends itself to 
those who would see through the inward work- 
ings of our Puritans. 

‘* The Melancholy from the rest do vary, 
30th sport, and ease, and company refusing ; 
Exceeding studious, euer solitary ; 

Inclining pensiue still to be, and musing ; 

A secret hate to others apt to carry ; 

Most constant in his choice, tho long a choosing ; 
Extreame in loue sometime, yet seldom lustfull; 
Suspitious in his nature, and mistrustfull. 

A wary wit, a hand much giuen to sparing, 
A heauy looke, a spirit little daring.” 


The volume is illustrated by some rather 








equivocal etchings. These, however, bear 
witness, since they are fac-similes from old 
editions, that there were Cruikshanks in those 
days, as well as the present. Heartily joining 
in the good wishes of the poem, both to our 
readers and ourselves, we close our notice of 
this entertaining modern antique in its con- 
cluding words :— 
«« And heere I tease to write, but will not cease 

To wish you live in health and die in peace ; 

And ye our Physicke rules that friendly read, 

God graunt that Physicke you may neuer neede.” 








The Sea-Kings in England; an Historical 
Romance of the time of Alfred. By Edwin 
Atherstone, author of “ the Fall of Nineveh.” 
3 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1830, Cadell ; 
London, Whittaker and Co. 


WE have a great respect for our Saxon ances- 
tors: they were a bold, free race, and contri- 
buted their full share to that superiority which 
we believe is now considered to be the birthright 
of every true Briton. Mr. Atherstone has given 
an epic character to his romance, which is laid 
at a most stirring period—the time when Alfred 
urged his fiercest warfare with the Danes. 
The interest of the story is centered in a boy, 
rescued, by the sea-king Sidroc, from the gene- 
ral destruction attendant on the slaughter and 
burning of the monastery where he was being 
educated. The chances of the eventful life of 
his young hero are well blended with the known 
history of the times. Alfred is contrasted with 
the ferocious Hubbo; Aslauga, the widow of 
the celebrated Regnar Lodbrod, is also intro- 
duced; and a single combat is described with 
great spirit. In the comic parts Mr. Ather- 
stone is not so successful: Elf, the pantaloon of 
the drama, is absurd—not entertaining. But 
let our readers see how they like a specimen or 
two. 

Description of the Queen Aslauga :—‘¢ Upon 
a sort of couch, or throne, of width sufficient 
to accommodate three persons, and ornamented 
at the extremities by two carved and gilded 
figures, probably designed to represent lions, 
there sat a lady, richly attired, of a command- 
ing presence, and exceeding beauty. The co- 
vering of the couch was a rich cloth of purple ; 
but, where it had been thrown back at the 
sides or arms, it sbewed underneath a soft 
eushion, formed from the hide of a bear, one 
claw of which hung down in front, and ap- 
peared to have been gilded. A table, adorned 
with plates of silver, and studded with gems of 
various colours, stood near her; and upon it 
lay a small silver bell, and a piece of embroi- 
dered silk, upon which she had just been) 
busied. A footstool of crimson cloth, inter-| 
woven with flowers of yellow silk, supported | 
her right foot. Her shoes were of tawny lea- | 
ther, broad at the toe, and laced close to the | 
foot. She was clad in a loose upper robe of 
purple silk, having a broad band of gold em- | 
broidery at the hem, and a little below the! 
knee, where, having partially fallen aside, it | 
discovered an under garment of light blue, | 
wrought of silk and fine woollen intermingled. 
She had no covering upon the head but apr 
which nature had given her—a profusion of 
the most beautiful golden hair, hanging in| 
locks, delicately twisted on either side, and of | 
such a length behind that, had they not been | 
turned up, and loosely bound with slender 
bands of golden chainwork, they might proba- | 
bly have reached to the knee.” 

A Saxon dinner.—* The dining table was | 
oblong, and rounded at the ends. The cloth | 








was a rich crimson, with a broad gilt margin ; | 


and hung low beneath the table. The com- 


eta eee emt 
pany sat upon chairs with concave backs, and 
were arranged, much as at the present day, 
with the view that to each of the ladies should 
be assigned a neighbour of the other sex. * * * 
The dishes consisted of fowls and fish, of the 
flesh of oxen, sheep, deer, and swine, both wild 
and domestic, not excepting certain portions of 
the sea-swine, or porpoise—a food not at pre- 
sent much in repute, but at that period no 
unfrequent article of diet. There were two 
sanda, or dishes, of sodden syflian, or soup 
bouilli, and one of seathen, or boiled, goose. 
The bread was of the finest wheaten flour, and 
lay in two silver baskets upon the table. Al- 
most the only vegetable in use among the Sax- 
ons was kale wort; and the only condiments 
were salt and pepper. These various articles 
were boiled, baked, or broiled; and were hand- 
ed by the attendants upon small spits to the 
company. * * * Instead of forks, which 
were not used in England till James the First’s 
time, when Tom Coriate introduced them from 
Italy, our ancestors made use of their fingers ; 
but, for the sake of cleanliness, each person 
was provided with a small silver ewer contain- 
ing water, ahd two flowered napkins of the 
finest linen. Their dessert consisted of grapes, 
figs, nuts, apples, pears, and almonds.” 

Scene in a Danish tent.—* The first object 
that he beheld was the celebrated raven ban- 
ner of the Northmen, which, elevated upon its 
gilded pole, appeared to move its wings as if in 
the’ act of flying. Upon this were turned the 
looks of some forty or fifty mail-clad men, who, 
standing up and clashing their sword-hilts upon 
their breast-plates, shouted in exultation at the 
mystic sign that promised victory. Edmund 
gazed for a moment at the magical banner, of 
which the history was well known to him, and 
then glanced round at the warriors. Their 
faces were flushed with wine, and their eyes 
shot fire. They were unhelmeted, and their 
hair, mostly red, flowed in curls upon their 
shoulders. All appeared to be men of great 
strength and unbounded fierceness. One gi- 
gantic form as yet stood at the farther end of 
the tent, with his back toward Edmund, look. 
ing up to the banner; his left hand was on his 
sword-hilt, and his right extended as if in ex- 
ultation at the favouring sign. But the wings 
of the raven were again folded; and the war- 
rior turned round to his companions. The 
huge fierce countenance came upon Edmund, 
like the burst of a red fire. It was Hubbo that 
stood before him. The ferocious features had 
never been erased from his memory; but he 
did not expect that the actual appearance would 
equal the hideous picture of his fancy. Such, 
however, as his boyish fears had depicted, such 
was the dreadful Northman that now stood 
befure his bodily vision. Years had nought 
impaired his strength, or softened his fierce« 
ness, while they had made his features yet 
more gross, and stamped upon them yet more 
strongly the characters of cruelty and savage 
daring. ‘Tis fixed then for the morrow,’ he 
cried; ‘ at sunrise shall the sacrifice be offered 
up, and afterwards let the Saxon look for his 
doom. Fill up the cups to the god of battle! 
The blood shall flow for him like a mountain 
stream! the choosers of the slain shall be wea- 
ried among the heaps of dead! Trondath, fill 
up the skull to the brim: we drink to the ter- 
rible god. Are ye all prepared?’ ‘ All, all,’ 
exclaimed every voice. Hubbo lifted the skull 
filled with mead; his guests stood up, each 
holding in his extended right hand the full. 
charged vessel, and every eye bent upon their 
leader: * To Odin,’ he cried, with a voice that 
shook the tent; ‘to the terrible and severe 
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god! the father of slaughter! the god that 


carrieth desolation and fire !’ ”’ 


We must give due praise to the industry 
that has collected every possible light thrown 
by the scattered notices of historians on the 
manners and customs of the times. Mr. Ather- 
Stone is a man of unquestionable powers; but 
we do not think they are judiciously applied. 
It is folly for an author to talk of posterity, and 
of despising those among whom his lot is cast. 
The taste of the present time has little relish 
for scenes of single combat between armed 
chiefs—hattles, with their repetitions of blood- 
shed, flight, and triumph. We have no sym- 
pathy where we have nothing in.common. The 
epic glory of kings and warriors has had its 
day. An author, in choosing such subjects, 
first incurs a most disadvantageous comparison 
with his predecessors, and then has to contend 
with utter indifference on the part of his read- 
ers. An interesting story, and skilfully de- 
picted characters, would now outweigh a whole 
army of heroes, with a single combat in every 
chapter. The worst we say of Mr. Atherstone 
is, that he deserves to have been born some 
hundred years ago, when he might have been 
bard to some heroic king, tuned his harp with 
a a of silver, and drank mead out of a cup of 
gold. 





Constable’s Miscellany, Vol. L.X11.— History 
of Peru. By Don Telesforo de Trueba y 
Cosio, author of the Life of ‘* Hernan Cor- 
tes.” 12mo. pp. 341. Edinburgh, 1830, 
Constable and Co. ; London, Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 

Tus volume completes the history of Spanish 

conquest in America, and, sooth to say, it is a 
most ruthless one. The doctrine of some dark 
and terrible fatality, or rather judgment, seems 
alone able to.account for the extraordinary 
success of the Spanish conquerors, and the 
blindness of the unfortunate Peruvians. The 
advantages and disadvantages attendant on 
the conquest of America, are a common 
subject with debating societies. The benefits 
Europe has derived were purchased at the 
expense of life to an entire race. There isa 
good contrast drawn in the preface between 
the fierce and cruel habits of the Mexicans, 
and the mild and greatly civilised ones of the 
Peruvians. We recummend this preface to our 
readers’ attention. The information it con- 
tains is given in a most animated manner, and 
its remarks are as just as its views are clear. 
The history of Pizarro would be a romance, 
but for its truth ;—fact always goes farther 
than fiction. Our author observes :—‘* There 
is something almost incredible, not to say ab- 
surd, in the circumstance of three private per- 
sons settled in an infant colony, quietly delibe- 
rating, and coolly resolving, to embark into 
schemes which had for their object the over- 
turning and subjugation of vast and powerful 
regions.” Pizarro, his friend Almagro, and 
an ecclesiastic, Hernando Luque, were the tri- 
umvirate, whose extraordinary perseverance in 
almost hopeless efforts, discovered and con- 
quered Peru. A hundred and eighty soldiers 
not only invaded but subdued a vast and popu- 
lous empire. he difficulties that the enter- 
prise had to contend with at first, were, expo- 
sure to the climate, want of food, and extreme 
fatigue: most of the early adventurers perished. 
The following extract will shew Pizarro’s dif- 
ficulties :— 

_ ** Both he and Almagro perceived the neces- 
sity of preventing their followers from keep- 
ing up any correspondence with their friends at 
Panama. They were aware that a representa- 





tion of the sufferings they had endured, and of 
the precariousness of their present situation, 
would tend to deter other adventurers from 
joining their fortunes. Almagro, therefore, 
refused to be attended by any of his followers 
upon his return to Panama, under pretence 
that his companions ought to be left in pos- 
session of every resource, in order to be pre- 
pared for any contingency. He also objected 
to bearing any letters from his companions, 
thinking, by this means, to thwart the inten- 
tions of the discontented. But, despite of the 
vigilance of the two chiefs, the desponding 
portion of their followers succeeded in convey- 
ing to their friends a lamentable account of 
their misfortunes. The manner in which this 
was contrived appears not destitute of inge- 
nuity. One Saravia sent a representation of 
their troubles, and of their anxiety to be freed 
from their present state of thraldom, hidden in 
a ball of cotton thread, which he sent to a 
friend, under pretext of having a pair of stock- 
ings made. This document concluded with 
four doggrel lines expressive of their sentiments 
with regard to their leaders. They were as 
follows :— 
* Oh governor, incline your ear, 
And ponder well our state; 
While the butcher lingers here, 
The gatherer is gone to bait :’* 

alluding to Almagro and Pizarro, who were 
characterised by those two epithets.” 

In one of his difficulties, Pizarro had recourse 
to an action which reminds one somewhat of 
the classical expedients of antiquity. 

*¢ In this emergency, the baffled commander 
resolved to adopt one of those magnanimous 
measures, which, by striking the imagination 
of men, often end in persuading their hearts. 
Open revolt—perhaps his own death—would 
be the consequence of the attempt. Pizarro 
assembled his soldiers, and, drawing his sword, 
described with it a line on the ground. He 
then, with a firm demeanour and resolute voice, 
exclaimed, ‘ Spaniards! this line is the em- 
blem of hardships, dangers, and constant toil— 
of innumerable sufferings which are to be sus- 
tained in the prosecution of a most glorious 
enterprise. Let those who consider themselves 
endowed with sufficient strength and magna- 
nimity—those to whom the renown of a glori- 
ous conqueror is dear, boldly pass the line; 
and as for those who feel themselves unequal 
to the sacrifice of present ease, for the attain- 
ment of future fame and fortune, let them re- 
turn to Panama with all suitable speed; I 
myself will remain here, and, with the help of 
the bravest of my followers, however few they 
may be, I will prosecute our enterprise; trust- 
ing that, with the assistance of God, and by 
our undaunted perseverance, our efforts will be 
ultimately crowned with success.’ No sooner 
were these words pronounced, than the soldiers 
hastened to profit by the invitation they af- 
forded. With unbecoming alacrity, they bent 
their steps towards the shore, to embark with 
the utmost expedition, lest the determination 
of their commander should undergo ‘a change. 
Only thirteen men had the courage and the noble 
resolution to pass the line, and declare them- 
selves resolved to adhere faithfully to their 
chief until death. To this heroic band is owing 
the discovery and conquest of Peru.” 

Retribution seems to have visited all the con- 
querors of Peru. Pizarro himself was mur- 
dered ; his brother Gonzalo executed ; and 
never was the Scripture threat more completely 


* ** Pue senor gobernador 
Mirelo bien por entero, 
Que alla’ va el recogedor, 
Y aqui queda il carnicero.” 





LE 
fulfilled—‘‘ he that lives by the sword shall 
die by the sword.’’ We will quote their deaths, 

“© The deportment of Carvajal, during his 
confinement .and trial, was extraordinary. 
There was a degree not only of indifference, 
but even of levity and buffoonery, displayed in 
his conduct, wholly unbecoming a man of such 
advanced age, and on the point of being thus 
ignominiously sent into eternity. He was 
visited in the prison by several individuals ; 
some led by curiosity, others bringing strange 
requisitions. A tradesman, among others, 
came to demand the restitution of a great sum 
of money, and pathetically remonstrated with 
Carvajal on the danger his soul would incur in 
a future state, if he neglected to settle his debts 
before he departed from this world. This 
strange application, made to a man who had 
not a coin to call his own, was answered by 
Carvajal in his usual style of jocularity. 
‘ Friend,’ he said, smiling, ‘ what are you say- 
ing about a great debt? the only one with 
which my conscience reproaches me, i that of 
a*rial, which I owe to an old pubfic-house 
keeper at Seville: so go your ways, and don’t 
trouble me with such stories.’ Carvajal was 
dragged to the place of execution with igno- 
miny, and underwent his fate with extraordi- 
nary coolness, and even indifference. He was 
hanged the day after his capture, in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age. His long career of life 
had been devoted entirely to the profession of 
arms; so that he possessed consummate know- 
ledge in the art of war. He had served in 
Italy under Gonzalo de Cordova, and had par- 
ticularly distinguished himself in the battle of 
Ravenna, where he fought as an ensign. He 
may justly be considered as the most experi- 
enced and skilful officer that ever appeared on 
the scene of American conquest ; and his supe- 
riority in military tactics was universally ac- 
knowledged. But he continually stained the 
lustre which would have attended his valour 
and abilities, by the ferocity of his conduct. 
He was of so sanguinary a character, that he 
inflicted death for the most trifling offences— 
even for no offence at all, when he considered 
that the sacrifice of human blood was favour- 
able to his schemes. His rigour with regard to 
military discipline was carried to such an ex- 
treme, as to create a sensation of dread and 
horror among the independent and lawless ad- 
venturers, who had hitherto been accustomed 
to conduct themselves as best suited their pur- 
pose, and without much reference to martial 
regulations. His name became, therefore, a 
by-word of terror; and though his severity 
was attended with beneficial results to the 
army, by the establishment of military discip- 
line, it is not less true that it induced many to 
desert. Neither his capture nor death created 
any sensation of pity or regret ; for, though 
his merits could not but be generally appreci- 
ated, he vas universally an object of dread or 
abhorrence.” . 

Gonzalo Pizarro died in a better spirit :— 

‘“* He ascended the platform where he was to 
suffer death, with the greatest firmness and 
composure, but shewed not the least token of 
that bravado and indifference which is so often 
assumed to display a contempt of death, but 
which, instead of impressing the beholders with 
sentiments of admiration, naturally creates 
feelings of horror and disgust. Pizarro ad- 
vanced to the border of the platform, and cast 
a look upon the surrounding multitude, whom 
he appeared desirous of addressing. Indeed, 
in this motley crowd were many of his brave 
veterans, companions in his perilous expedi- 





tions, and partakers of his glory and disasters: 
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Pizarro then, in a loud, clear, and collected 
voice, said, * It is well known to you, that this 
empire, in which I am about to suffer death, 
was conquered by my brothers and myself. 
Many of you here present are indebted for the 
wealth you possess, either in Indians or lands, 
to the gift of my brother the marquess, or my- 
self. Many there are, also, who have expe- 
rienced repeated tokens of personal kindness ; 
and others who, on account of a long com- 
panionship in trouble and peril, glory and ad- 
venture, ought to hear the name of Pizarro 
with some degree of regard. To all these I 
now make known my poverty. I die in ex- 
treme indigence ; so poor, indeed, that the very 
dress in which I am attired, is to become, ac- 
cording to law, the property of the executioner 
who is to sever my head from my body. I die, 
therefore, without the smallest means of de- 
fraying the expenses of my burial, or obtaining 
the aid of those prayers and masses necessary 
for the repose of my soul. I beseech you, then, 
as friends and Christians, to help me with your 
charity, and to do that after my death which 
my utter destitution prevents me from securing 
in life. I die a Christian; and through the 
merits of our Saviour, and your prayers and 
charity, I hope for the remission of my of- 
fences.’ This address, delivered in an impres- 
sive tone aud manner, created a deep sensation 
among the assembled multitude. Groans and 
sighs were heard on every side, and tokens of 
sincere sorrow displayed in the looks of the 
greater number of the spectators of the tragic 
scene. The head of Gonzalo Pizarro was then 
cut off with a single stroke. It was afterwards 
carried, together with that of Carvajal, to 
Lima, where they were placed in iron cages in 
the public square. His houses at Cuzco were 
rased to the ground, and a pillar erected on the 
spot, on which was the following inscription :— 
‘ This was the property of the traitor Gonzalo 
Pizarro.’ His mortal remains were interred in 
the convent of the Lady of Mercies at Cuzco, 
where lay the bodies of the twoAlmagros. They 
displayed thus a striking similarity in their lot, 
all three having been warriors and conquerors 
of Peru—all beheaded at Cuzco—and being 
now all united in one grave.” 

We look upon both this volume and its pre- 
decessor as very delightful specimens of bio- 
graphy. The material has been collected with 
much industry, and arranged with great spirit. 
One fault of style, and that a grave one, the 
author has fallen into: why does he, in his 
introduction, use French words? Surely in- 
spection is as good a word as surveillance, and 
retinue expresses his meaning as well as cor- 
tege. 








The Way of the World. By the Author of 
** De Lisle,”? and “ The Trials of Life.’ 
3 vols. 12mo. London, 1830. E. Bull. 

WE prefer this to the author’s former works. 

It has not the lengthened period of time, and 

the multiplicity of actors, which weakened the 

interest of Herbert de Lisle; neither has it 
the mistaken but decidedly immoral tendency 
of The Trials of Life. An amusing story dis- 
plays some good and original drawing of cha- 
racter. Lady Maddalena is a true and well- 
wrought sketch; so is Sir Henry Daverout ; 
and iew (and those very fortunate) will deny 
the reality of Lady de Verney. As we think 
this writer excels in her personal sketches, we 
will give a specimen of her talents for mental 
analysis. The contrast between Lady Mad- 
dalena and her niece is very well drawn. 

‘** Not for herself did Lady Maddalena hope 
or fear. Her lot in life was cast ; and though 





still young and strikingly handsome, her mind 
had, from nature, education, and circum- 
stances, become so schooled, that her sensibili- 
ties were seldom awakened by any thought of 
herself. Every affectionate impulse of her 
heart, all the powers of her well-regulated and 
cultivated understanding, were devoted to her 
child—as she fondly called Emmeline. Asa 
child she considered and treated her, partly 
upon system, and partly from a conviction that 
her sentiments were more unformed and in- 
fantine than is commonly the case with girls at 
sixteen. The lovely orphan looked up to her 
aunt with reverence for her virtues, admiration 
of her talents, and heart-felt gratitude for the 
uniform kindness and protection she had re- 
ceived at her hands from the earliest dawn of 
her recollection. She loved her tenderly, and 
would have loved her more, but that a feeling 
of awe, amounting almost to fear, mingled 
with the regard she bore towards her. Under 
the dark eye of Lady Maddalena her timid 
glance sank ; ever fearing to offend, she often 
lacked the energy necessary to attempt pleas- 
ing. From the slightest imputation of blame 
her gentle and sensitive nature recoiled. The 
coldness of her aunt’s manner chilled and re- 
pressed those warmer feelings that would spring 
from the heart of Emmeline whenever she met 
with some proof of Lady Maddalena’s affection ; 
and frequent were those proofs, and deeply did 
they sink on the mind of the orphan, claiming 
from her the most implicit deference, the most 
unqualified submission. Yet she was still a 
child, and likely to be long considered as one 
by Lady Maddalena, who was so completely 
her opposite in character, that it was scarcely 
to be expected that they should ever compre- 
hend one another. Whilst the one looked on 
every passing object in sober sadness, sighing 
o’er the past, fearing to sigh o’er the future, 
and reasoning on the present; the other, just 
bursting into life and happiness, painted each 
scene with the warm colouring of hope and 
joy, gilding her horizon with the bright visions, 
the vivid fancy, the enthusiastic feelings, of 
early youth. ‘To the delighted mind all things 
are delightful. As the body by its own warmth 
creates its peculiar atmosphere, so does the 
mind by its own power form a surrounding 
cloud, through the medium of which we dis- 
cern things, not indeed as they really are, but 
as it suits us to imagine them. ‘To few people 
did this mental atmosphere give so little trou- 
ble as to Lady Maddalena. Calm and steady, 
she was devoid of enthusiasm, and destitute of 
sensibility. Incredulous and reserved, it was 
difficult to deceive, and scarcely possible to 
irritate her. Her attachments were few, but 
strong, and hardly to be shaken. Her mind 
was noble, comprehensive, and liberal; neither 
to be warped by affection, nor seduced by 
flattery. ‘l'o the world she appeared a beauti- 
ful statue, on whose cold, unchanging counte- 
nance neither displeasure nor tenderness could 
be traced. Her very smile expressed neither 
joy nor love, but simple approbation, and 
sometimes mingled compassion and contempt: 
the former, however, was a principle, as well! 
as an almost habitual feeling; while the latter 
was merely an evanescent idea, excited by the 
sudden appearance of vice or folly. Unaccus- 
tomed to meet with sympathy, she had learnt 
early neither to require nor to value it. Solely 
occupied with her young charge, she never 
betrayed her solicitude by word or manner, 
but her actions were all marked by the fondest 
and tenderest discharge of the duties she had 
imposed on herself. She used no endearing 
epithets, no fond caresses, no tender admo- 








nitions; her language was simple, concise, and 
characteristic, alike free from false sentiment 
or exaggeration; her voice clear and impres- 
sive, but equally destitute of flexibility or pathos ; 
her features—bold, regular, and in perfect 
drawing—were striking, but not attractive: 
brilliant, but not captivating.” 

There is much nice discrimination in the 
following distinction: ‘* Lady Maddalena had 
much judgment, but little penetration.” 

There are three other tales, one of which is 
founded on the romantic and melancholy story 
of Lady Grange, whose husband confined her 
for years, secretly, in one of the Hebrides. 





Lord Byron’s Cain, a Mystery; with Notes, 
wherein the Religion of the Bible és considered 
in reference to acknowledged Philosophy and 


Reason. By Harding Grant, author of 
“© Chancery Practice.” London, 1830. 
Crofts. 


Wuew Lord Byron’s fancy was sketching the 
drama of Cain, little did he dream that he was 
composing a metaphysical treatise, and, least 
of all, a system of theology. Had he antici- 
pated that, after the lapse of some eight or ten 
years, it was fated to become the subject of an 
examination so formidable, doubtless he would 
have modified his plan, and restrained the exu- 
berance of his fancy. In that case, what his 
work would have lost in poetry it would have 
gained in argument, and thus his readers have 
obtained an abundant recompense. But genius 
and talent are not always under the control of 
wisdom, nor necessarily made subservient to 
the interests of virtue. Sometimes the most 
splendid endowments have been employed, not 
to promote the best interests of mankind, 
but to seduce and enslave the human passions 
and sensualise the mind. We certainly are not 
apologists for those writers, however distin- 
guished their powers, whose ambition for popu- 
larity, or rage for eccentricity, induces them to 
minister to the mere gratification of their 
readers, regardless of the moral influence of 
their principles: nor do we deem it either 
right or fair to employ works of imagina- 
tion as the means of unsettling the faith, or 
weakening the best hopes, of mankind. If 
Lord Byron really entertained those senti- 
ments, which he has chosen to invest with 
the splendours of his exalted genius, he would 
have acted a juster and a nobler part, had he, 
instead of exhibiting them in a poetical form, 
and in a mode which necessarily precluded 
reply, condescended to grapple in manly prose 
with those master-minds who have investi- 
gated with acknowledged ability the various 
subjects of his ** mystery.” No doubt his lord- 
ship anticipated considerable notice, and even 
reprehension ; but certainly not exactly of the 
nature of these elaborate and copious annota- 
tions. It is difficult to characterise Mr. Grant’s 
work, nor shall we attempt to follow him 
in his various theories. Giving him entire 
credit for the rectitude of his intentions, we 
must yet be permitted to doubt, whether advo- 
cates of his peculiar views are likely to be the 
most successful opponents of the philosophical 
scepticism of such men as Lord Byron. Cal- 
vinism is undoubtedly not the ground on which 
we should choose to contend, either for the 
religion of the Bible, or ** acknowledged philo- 
sophy and reason.” 

The writer of the Notes seems to have pro- 
ceeded much after the fashion of certain Ger- 
man commentators, through whose leaves the 
text of the author flows like a scanty stream, 
amid abounding margin and more abounding 
notes, while pages of annotation illustrate or 
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darken a few fated lines of the original, and 
in many a passage the relentless pursuer assails 
the same phantoms, or slays once and again 
the slain. Hence, the matter being so mis- 
cellaneously distributed, the same positions so 
frequently repeated, the meaning becomes 
difficult of discovery, and it is of course still 
more difficult to make out a consistent hy- 
pothesis. This copia verborum, these intricacies 
of thought, and this multiplicity of words, will 
forcibly remind the reader of the witty illus- 
tration which occurs in Tucker’s “ Light of 
Nature.” A formal old gentleman, finding 
his horse uneasy under the saddle, alighted, 
and called to his servant in the following 
manner : *¢ Tom, take off the saddle on my 
bay horse, and lay it upon the ground ; then 
take the saddle from thy grey horse, and put it 
upon my bay horse; lastly, put the other 
saddle upon thy grey horse.” The fellow 
gaped all the while at this long preachment, 
and at last cried out, ‘ Lack-a-day, sir, 
could you not have said at once, change the 
saddles ?”” 

Many points which are discussed at large in 
the Notes seem not to have called for the direct 
consideration which they there receive, es- 
pecially the grosser blasphemies of Lucifer, 
which, as they instantly disgust all well- 
regulated minds, are utterly poisonless and 
innocuous. The half-hinted objections and 
scarce-whispered doubts,—these are, in our 
opinion, the true dangers of the ‘* mystery.” 
Reduce the semblance to reality, embody the 
shadow, and the foe is palpable—the victory 
secure. 

According to Mr. Grant’s mode of reasoning, 
we are not likely to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion upon any subject. Sometimes he 
assumes the language of a philosopher, and 
sometimes of a divine; and he not unfre- 
quently so mixes up his discussions, that the 
reader finds the utmost difficulty in ascertain- 
ing whether he has arrived at his conclusions 
by the legitimate deductions of reason, or by 
the authority of revelation. These ought cer- 
tainly not to be confounded with one another. 
As a specimen of his metaphysical creed, we 
subjoin the close of the note on the origin of 
evil. 

“ Upon the whole of this subject,” he says, 
“ T would reduce it to three or four principles. 
First, that God is a sovereign in the highest 
sense ; a moral governor also ; the sole creator 
and ordainer of all existences, with all their 
moral capacities and qualities : that he is all 
wise, all powerful, and all good, and therefore 
cannot err, nor can do nor permit pure es- 
sential evil. Second,—that under such govern- 
ment no pure essential evil, moral or physical, 
can be in creation; all is, and cannot but be, 
essentially and absolutely good. Third,—that 
man is, as in Scripture declared, and in all 
right reason, and therefore justly, responsible 
and punishable for sin, because he sins volun- 
tarily. Fourth,—that the term ‘ the author of 
sin’ is unfounded in Scripture, and illogical. 
There can be no ‘ author of sin’ in the abstract. 
Is it not ever desirable to hold important 
truths without unscriptural hesitation, and to 
escape from wrong or incorrect impressions or 
persuasions ? It appears also to me, that to 
deny God’s sovereignty and indisputable and 
absolute right over his creatures, accoripanied 
too as that right is by unerring wisdom and 
infinite goodness, is to deny his essential na- 
ture and attributes ; and to do that, is to deny 
God. The consisteney of considering the Al- 
mighty as the author of all intelligent crea- 
tures, with all their moral liabilities, on the 





one hand, and yet man as responsible for his, on 
the other, is precisely that consistency which 
Dr. Copplestone advocates for the doctrines of 
predestination and free-will; which, however 
apparently inconsistent, he declares to be the 
doctrine of God’s word, as well as of the 
establishment of which he is now a dignitary.” 

This, it will be acknowledged, is a curious, 
though by no means a novel, method of re- 
moving those mountains, which have perplexed, 
if not confounded, the most powerful minds. 
If Mr. Grant had confined himself to the abso- 
lute denial of the existence of what he calls 
“ pure essential evil,” and demonstrated what 
he has so unequivocally asserted, that ‘ all is, 
and cannot but be, essentially and absolutely 
good,” he would have saved himself and his 
readers an immensity of trouble. As to what 
he and others of his school have said about the 
sovereignty of God, he is merely fighting with 
ashadow. That sovereignty is not questioned. 
It is only'the nature of it which constitutes the 
subject of inquiry. It is by no means fair to 
ascribe certain acts to the Supreme Ruler, and 
when an objection is urged, to say, God is a 
sovereign, and has a right to do whatever he 
pleases. The grand question is, What will a 
Being of infinite perfection please to do? and, 
whether the sovereignty of such a Being is not 
an infinitely wise, and just, and gracious sove- 
reignty? Some of our best philosophers and 
ablest divines have, and some think success- 
fully, contested the very principles which this 
writer has so confidently laid down. 

But, again, we would protest against the re- 
peated and needless introduction of a class of 
phrases, which, however intelligible to a cer- 
tain school, yet, in a work intended for a wider 
circulation, will be, with many, a sufficient bar 
to an impartial investigation of the subjects of 
his disquisitions. The frequent use of such 
language has, if we mistake not, very much in- 
jured the cause of religion, and even ministered 
aid to the shafts of infidel ridicule. Such ex- 
pressions, however Qwvavra cuvsroowv, as Pindar 
has it; yet, to very many persons, it may be 
truly added, sgunvswy yarZu,—and in a work 
professing to consider the religion of the Bible 
* in reference to acknowledged philosophy and 
reason,” they are peculiarly inappropriate. One 
is too apt, at times, to imagine, when they flow 
from the lips of a reasoner, that they only come 
to aid a deficient argument. At all events, it 
is highly objectionable to introduce; in the guise 
either of acknowledged philosophy or reason, 
notions (whether correct or incorrect, it is not 
our province to determine,) which are merely 
the views of individuals, or the dogmas of a 
party. 





The Geographical System of Herodotus exa- 
mined and explained, &c. &c. &c. By Major 
James Rennell. Second edition, revised. 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. circ. 1000. London, 1830. 
Rivingtons. 

RENNELL’s Geography of Herodotus must 

ever continue to be an important standard 

work in English literature; and we are much 
gratified with this revised edition of it, for 
which we are indebted to the filial piety of his 
daughter Mrs. Rodd. It is handsomely pro- 
duced, with the maps well engraved, and a 
characteristic portrait’; and yet at a very 
moderate price. ‘To speak now of the extraordi- 
nary value of Herodotus as an ancient geogra- 
pher, or of the lights thrown upon his labours 
by the able labours of Major Rennell, would 
be an absurdity. Both are acknowledged to 
their full extent by every scholar and critic. We 
have therefore simply to notice the appearance 


_ 
of this excellent publication in its improved 
state; and to mention, that a memoir on the 
general currents in the Atlantic Ocean, ac- 
companied by a series of charts shewing their 
force and direction; and also a work on the 
ancient and modern geography of certain parts 
of Asia, with twelve maps, found among Major 
Rennell’s papers—are preparing for the press, 
the former under the patronage of the King. 





History of the War of Independence in Greece. 
By Thomas Keightley, Esq., author of * Fairy 
Mythology,” &c. Vols. I. and II. Con- 
stable’s Miscellany, Vols. LX. and LXI. 
Edinburgh, 1830, Constable and Co.; Lon- 
don, Hurst, Chance, and Co. 

Mucu of novelty could not be expected from a 

work whose material’ was to be gleaned from 

recent publications, still fresh upon the public 
mind. Mr. Keightley has some high-flown 
liberty notions, and has gone so far into the 
romance of modern Grecian history, that we 
can scarcely consider his performance in any 
other light than an interesting and spirited 
oriental tale, though certainly founded on very 
considerable research. 








Classic Cullings and Fugitive Gatherings. By 
an Experienced Editor. pp. 304. London, 
1831, Arnold, Longman, Whittaker, Simp- 
kin; Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd. 

Our “ experienced Editor’’ has learnt the ad- 

vantages of variety in his experience. The 

volume before us contains a little of every 
thing. Sense and nonsense, sentiment and 
wit, pathos and merriment, short passages 
from different authors, a stock of anecdote, 
and a number of bons-mots. It is an agreeable 
miscellany, best characterised in the words of 

Shakespeare: ‘* He has been at a great feast of 

languages, and stolen all the scraps.” 








The Life of Bruce, the African Travelier. 
By Major B. Head. Murray’s Family 
Library, Vol. XVII. 12mo. pp. 535. 
London, 1830. Murray. 

WE do not know whether this volume has not 
delighted us fully as much as any publication of 
the class to which it is so great an ornament. 
To have the spirit of Bruce’s five ill-treated 
and not very generally read volumes com- 
pressed within one small tome, with a portrait 
and map, for five shillings, is a grateful offer- 
ing. The interest of the narrative, the manly 
defence of the calumniated author, and the cor- 
roboration of his statements from later tra- 
veilers and writers, impart an uncommon value 
to this really most charming work; and we 
cordially recommend it to every reader, whether 
young or old, whether for amusement or in- 
struction. 








The East India Magazine, or Monthly Register 
for British India, China, &c. London, 1830. 
Alexander ; Simpkin and Marshall; Gilbert 
and Piper. 

A NEW contemporary; and one addressed to a 

subject which we have long wondered should 

have been suffered to remain in obscurity. 

When we look at the vast importance of India, 

and consider the influence of the press, we must 

indeed be surprised at the supineness which 
has left all the great questions now about to be 
agitated respecting the administration of that 
empire, to be impressed upon the public mind 
in the shapes and forms which chance or 
competition dictated. ‘The immense stake, if 


worth playing for, was surely worth the trouble 





of being fairly argued. 
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Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XIII. 
The Western World; Vol. I. The United 
States. 12mo. pp. 344. London, 1830. Long- 
man and Co. 

TueE present volume of Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet 

Cyclopedia commences the history of the 

Western World: this, in a concise and con- 

nected form, was much wanted. The necessary 

matter for such a work has been, in the present 
instance, diligently collected, and perspicuously 
arranged. The volume is written in a plain 
and pleasing style, and is altogether well calcu- 
lated to win and retain the attention of the 
mind, and repay it with solid information. 
We must defer our illustrations till next week. 


practitioner of some consideration at Jamaica, 
that it was probable the milky juice of the 
Calotropis gigantea, diluted with mucilage, 
would prove a useful application in cases of 
chronic ophthalmia : it appears that Mr. Mac- 
fadyn had applied it successfully in cases of 
ulcers of the palate; he recommends its trial 
in cases of aphthe in children :—from P. J. 
Brown, Esq., of Thun, canton of Bern, com- 
municating some interesting particulars rela- 
tive to the use of the leaves of the walnut tree, 
for the more rapidly dispersing of milk in 
females. Dr. Sigmond read a paper descriptive 
of certain valuable seeds, presented by Sir J. 
Macgrigor. 











ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 


On Thursday afternoon a very interesting 
meeting of this Society took place in one of the 
museum rooms, Bruton Street; J. E. Bicheno, 
Esq. in the chair. Mr. Vigors read a brief 
but satisfactory report; which shewed that, 
during the gloomy month of November, 8676 
persons had visited the gardens;—that the 
Society’s receipts: during the same _ period 
(including a balance brought forward) was 
2025/. 10s. 6d.; and the expenditure 9537. From 
another report, also read by Mr. Vigors, we 
learned that the whole of his Majesty’s col- 
lection had been removed from the menagerie 
at Sand-pit Gate, Windsor, and was now in 
the Society’s possession ;—that a committee of 
science and correspondence, comprising eleven 
individuals, had been formed, by which means 
a friendly intercourse with the learned bodies 
of the continent and foreign parts might be 
cultivated, thereby facilitating the spread of 
the knowledge of comparative anatomy and 
animal physiology. A warm tribute of thanks 
was paid to Captain King and Major Franklin ; 
to the latter, for his collection of birds from the 
Himalaya Mountains, the Society and science 
in general would feel much indebted :—of 
these birds, Mr. Vigors pleasantly observed, 
that they were alive on the Himalaya Moun- 
tains eight months ago, they arrived in Eng- 
land five weeks since, and were now placed 
on the Society’s table, accompanied by accu- 
rately coloured figures, life-size. These birds 
have heretofore, we believe, been strangers in 
England; their form and plumage are exceed- 
ingly beautiful. The report further noticed a 
collection of American quails (genus ortyr)—a 
group analogous to the partridge of the old 
world: of this bird only four species were 
lately known; now there are eleven, four of 
which were introduced to science by the Zoolo- 
gical Society. 

Lord Kinnoul, Lord De Tabley, Colonel 
Fitzclarence, and a number of other individuals 
distinguished for rank and science, were bal- 
loted for, and elected. 

MEDICO-BOTANICAL SOCIETY. 
Eart Srannore in the chair. A list of 
valuable donations connected with medical 
botany, made to the Society by sundry dis- 
Unguished individuals, was read. Letters were 
also read’ from Mr. Lockhart, of St. Ann’s, 
West Indies, containing observations on the 
bark of the Cantaria speciosa, which is found 
‘0 be of great use in disordered stomachs, 
acting both as emetic and cathartic; it is 
much esteemed by those of the old French 
anilies resident on the island, who are ac- 
quainted with its worth :—from Dr. W. Hamil- 
‘on, of Plymouth, stating, upon the authority 
of Mr. Macfadyn, a botanist and medical 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL SOCIETY: ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 
Own Tuesday we were present at the anniversary 
meeting of this learned body, which has lately 
acquired a kind of ‘* untoward”? popularity. 
The attendance of the fellows was unprece- 
dentedly numerous ; and we noticed amongst 
them many of the chief scientific Englishmen 
of the day ; and also several fellows of high 
rank and distinction. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury was an attentive auditor. At 11 
o'clock, Davies Gilbert, Esq. took the chair : 
before him was placed the splendid mace* of 
the Society. The president then rose, and 
delivered his annual speech. He began by 
adverting, in feeling and appropriate language, 
to the loss of eminent persons sustained by the 
Society since the last anniversary: the list of 
these embraced the names of the Duke of 
Atholl ; Sir Frederick F. Baker; Sir Richard 
Brooke ; Nicholas Browne, Esq. ; HenryBrowne, 
Esq. ; Richard Chenevix, Esq.; Lieut.-Col. 
Cocks; Sir R. T. Farquhar; Jeremiah Ives, 
Esq.; Sir T. Lawrence; Lieut.-Col. Mac- 
kenzie; Sir C. M. Pole; Sir Lucas Pepys; 
Lord Redesdale ; Major Rennell; Dr. Shackle- 
ford; James Smithson, Esq. ; Edmund Turner, 
Esq.; the Rev. Stephen Weston; Sir Robert 
Wigram; and Sir F. Barnard. The worthy 
president characterised these as individuals of 
great distinction, of extensive acquirements, 
and of splendid talents, whose loss would long 
be remembered, not only in the walks of sci- 
ence, but in the more tamiliar society of the 
fellows. He then detailed, in glowing terms, 
several particulars of the lite of Major Rennell, 
an officer frequently introduced to the notice 
of the readers of the Literary Gazette in his 
lifetime: of his works, that on the Geography 
of Africa, his Atlas of Bengal, his Map of the 
Mogul empire, and several others, have gained 
him a name honourable in. science. With a 
vigour of intellect that reminded classical 
readers of the greatest of the Roman cen- 
sors, Major Rennell, after he had passed a 
mature age, gained a knowledge of Greek, 
sufficient to enable him to consult with ad- 
vantage the early writers in that language. 
His Geographical System of Herodotus, in- 
cluding the expedition of Darius Hystaspes 
to Scythia, the site of Babylon, the Tem- 
ple of Jupiter Ammon—a dissertation on 
the locality of Troy, &c., were the fruits of 
this acquirement in his later years. Next in 





* As the gilding of this ensign of royalty forms one of 
Sir James South’s charges against the Society, we may 
here observe, that the mace itself is of silver, about 4 feet 
in length, and very massive; it was some time ago gilded, 
the expense of which was 20/. It is the same which was 
in use, time out of mind, in the House of Commons, and 
to which Cromwell, when he dissolved the Long Parlia- 
ment, alluded in the words, ‘* Take away that bauble !” 
Shortly after, it was presented to the Royal Society by 
Charles I1.; being superseded at the House of Commons 
by the one now borne by Col. Seymour, the sergeant-at- 
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ti 
order, the president alluded to Chenevix, a 
name long known to all our scientific readers, 
as being identified with chemistry. On Mr. 
Smithson, the president was very eloquent: it 
appeared they had studied together at Oxford ; 
and the friendship of youth grew with their 
|growth. Chemistry was also Smithson’s fa- 
|vourite pursuit; a list of his papers on this 
most interesting subject, was read: many of 
these, we believe, have been given, under 
the head of the Royal Society, in the Literary 
Gazette. An anecdote related of him by the 
president in his speech, we shall attempt 
to narrate as closely as possible. | Smithson 
happened once to observe a tear gliding down 
a lady’s cheek ; he endeavoured to catch it on 
a crystal— one half of the drop escaped ; he 
preserved the other however, submitted it to 
re-agents, and detected what was then called 
michrocosmie—salt, with muriate of soda, and 
three or four more saline substances, held in 
solution. Mr. Browne, Lieut.-Col. Macken- 
zie, Sir Lucas Pepys, and his Grace the Duke 
of Atholl, were severally alluded to by the pre- 
sident ; the latter was.a warm patron of sci- 
ence, especially that most important, interest- 
ing, and improving branch, geology, which, 
though its birth-place was the Continent, had 
been fostered by. Dr. Hutton in this country. 
The patronage of his grace, and the facilities 
for prosecuting the study of geology which 
his extensive domain presented, both of which 
were bestowed by him on the well-known 
geologist, M‘Culloch, were very happily cha- 
racterised. After paying a warm, but me- 
rited, panegyric to the memory of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, the president concluded, by stating 
that he was not aware of the death of any of 
the foreign members having taken place during 
the past year. He then announced, that the 
royal medal had been awarded to Dr. Brew- 
ster, for various communications on light ; 
many of which we have published in the Lite- 
rary Gazette, from time to time, during the past 
session. The other royal medal had been awarded 
to M. Balard, of Montpelier, for his recent 
discovery in springs of brome, so called from the 
motion of the sea, and its peculiar odour. The 
Copley and Rumford medals were not awarded. 

At the close of the address, a new council 
was balloted for. The election fell upon the 
Duke of Sussex,* Sir Robert Peel,* Lord Mel- 
ville, Sir George Murray, Sir Astley Cooper,* 
Col. Fitzclarence,* Messrs. Barrow,* Caven- 
dish, * Children,* Lubbock,* Peacock,* Vigors,* 
Barlow, Ellis, Faraday, Gilbert, Capts. Kater, 
Philip, Pond, Rennie, and Dr. Roget. 

Those marked thus * are new members—the 
others were of the last council. 

A ballot for president, treasurer, and secre- 
taries, then took place: for the former office 
there were only two candidates—H. R. H. the 
Duke of Sussex and Mr. Herschel the astrono+ 
mer: the result of the ballot was— 


For H. R. H. the Duke of Sussex ---++++:++ 119 
For Mr. Herschel --+++++e+sececesvees eecees lll 
8t 


Mr. Lubbock was elected treasurer, and Dr. 
Roget and Mr. Children were chosen secreta- 
ries. It was then resolved that a deputation 
of the fellows should wait upon his royal high- 
ness, and communicate the result of the elec- 
tion; after which Mr. Gilbert briefly thanked 
the Society for the attention shewn to him 
during the three years of his presidency: he 
then vacated the chair, shaking hands in the 
most cordial manner with those around him. 


+ There is some confusion afloat touching the mode 
of the ballot; but, in effect, it appears to have been to 





arms. 


decide this question. 
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In the evening forty or fifty of the fellows 
dined together, as is customary on these occa- 
sions. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Tue Earl of Aberdeen, president, in the 
chair.—The reading of the Rev. J. Skinner’s 
letters to Sir. R. C. Hoare, ** on the site of the 
Roman station of Camelodunum,” was re- 
sumed: this portion of the letters comprised a 
critical collation of the account of Tacitus with 
those of other ancient authors. 


ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE. 

Ar the meeting of Wednesday, Nov. 17, an 
important antiquarian restoration was present- 
ed by Isaac Cullimore, Esq.; being a deli- 
neation of the lost fragment of the celebrated 
chronological tablet of Abydos,—the great re- 
gulator of (and, with the Rosetta inscription, 
the key to) the hieroglyphic history and dis- 
coveries. The drawing was accommodated to 
the copy of the tablet published in the Society’s 
fasciculi of Hieroglyphics. 

By this restoration, which Mr. Cullimore 
has drawn exclusively from British discoveries, 
the authentic monumental records of Egypt 
are raised considerably higher than the point 
of time to which they have hitherto been sup- 
posed to ascend ; in consequence of which, se- 
veral of the ancient Pharaohs, and various 
inscriptions, which have been heretofore with- 
out a place in history, may now be referred to 
their proper ages; and the connexion between 
the hieroglyphic records and the annals of in- 
spiration may be drawn still’ closer. To this 
interesting subject we shall take another op- 
portunity of adverting. 

A portion was likewise read of Professor 
Lee's learned “ Observations on the origin of 
Heathenism.” In this part of his able disser- 
tation, the professor shews that the religious 
system of the ancient Persians was substan- 
tially the same as that held by the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Greeks, and to a great extent 
identical with that now taught by the followers 
of Buddh and Brahma:—the foundation of 
them all being the system of emanations, de- 
rived from the principles of revelation, cor- 
rupted by tradition and by the inventions of a 
fanciful philosophy. 





KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON. 
Tue completion of the buildings of this In-| 
stitution is proceeding with great rapidity ;| 


have thus evinced their sense of the deep 
importance of keeping education inseparably 
connected with religious instruction, we have 
heard that respected individual Sir Henry 
Halford mentioned, as having lately placed a 
valuable cabinet of materia medica at the dis- 
posal of the council. In the list of appoint- 
ments recently made we were pleased to ob- 
serve the name of James Rennie, Esq., (the 
admired author of ‘ Insect Architecture,’’) as 
professor of natural history. 


LITERARY MANCUVERING. 

A GLascow newspaper, called the Scots Times, 
has been sent to us, we presume from its con- 
taining an article under the above title; which, 
after referring in no very fair spirit to our 
honest and independent exposure respecting 
the palming of the old novel of Self Indulgence 
upon the public as the new novel of Separation, 
offers to pioneer us to similar acts of literary 
fraud. ‘* But we stipulate beforehand,” (says 
the writer, improperly naming an individual as 
editor of the Literary Gazelte) ** that he is to 
grant no quarter; for we shall not bring him 
in contact with females, nor indeed with any 
writer who deserves mercy.”” To the editor of 
the Scots Times (whoever he may be) we will 
simply say, that no syllable ever seen in the 
Literary Gazette can have given him the right 
to insinuate a suspiciun that it ever shrank 
from its public duty, or was ever induced, 
either by partiality or dislike, to swerve one 
iota from the straight-forward line of just, but, 
we trust, at the same time, of gentlemanlike 
criticism. Its object was at its outset, and always 
has been, to foster the literature, fine arts, and 
science, of the country; with which its editor 
never could conceive that the persons, personal 
affairs, or supposed motives of publishers, authors, 
artists, or men employed in scientific researches, 
could have any thing todo. It has therefore 
contented itself with the most earnest pursuit 
of information ; and what it has acquired, it has 
freely, candidly, and with the most fearless 
adherence to truth, laid before its readers. By 
this means it has taken a very important sta- 
tion, and that station it is not inclined to lose 
by deviating from the honourable course which 
has led to it. We now quote the case as 
alleged by the Glasgow editor. 

*« The first delinquent, then, that we introduce is no 
other than the author of Sayings and Doings!! Mr. 
Colburn six years ago published this novel in three 


goodly volumes, for which he charged the good-natured 
public three half-guineas. Of these three volumes, con- 





ilde : . i = y * . | taining about 1050 pages, 600 pages, or nearly two-thirds, 

and the builder, so far as we can judge from ajo). cougin i. 7 gon pe mg acer a pane prong 
transient inspection, appears to us to be ac-j perhaps,—at least a story well bepraised by the critics, 
quitting himself most efficiently of the task | But another story, which, like Lady Charlotte Bury’s, 
. hi Very littl : | was published twenty years ago, i. e. in 1808, is to be 
entrusted to him. ery little now remains to! found in three thin volumes under the title of The Man 


complete the roofing of the College; and we} 
are told, that in another week it will be| 
entirely covered in: so that no delay whatever | 
will occur in proceeding with the internal! 
fittings during the ensuing winter. When the; 
great object of preparing this establishment for | 
the final reception of students has been ac-| 
complished, we understand that no time will! 
be lost in completing the eastern wing of the 
river front of Somerset House, in harmony 
with Sir W. Chambers’ original design; and 
within this wing will be the residence of the 
principal, and other officers connected with the 
higher and lower departments. We believe 


our readers are not generally aware, that 
his present Majesty, within a very short period 
after his accession, was pleased to take the 
College under his special patronage ; and under 
such auspices as these, we are not surprised to 
learn that some taluable donations have been 


| will compare this story with ‘* Merton,” he will find a 


of Sorrow, and said to be from the pen of Alfred Allen- 
dale, Esq. Now, if the editor of the Literary Guzette 


few verbal alterations, and, of course, new names to the 
heroes in the latter; but in every other respect a complete 
similarity—in other words, the J/en of Serrow of 1808 is 
nearly the ** Merton” of 1824! He may begin the com- 
parison at the top of page 106, Vol. Ul. of Sayings and 
Doings, and at the middle of page 41, Vol. 1. of the Man 
of Sorrow ; and, to lessen his labour as much as possible, 
we may furnish him with the following key :— Mr. 
Savage of the latter is Mr. Felton of the former—Merton 
is Mr. Musgrave—the heroine anny Meadows is Miss 
Vincent—and of course, the active plotting mother in 
‘* Merton,” Mrs. Meadows, is Mrs. Vincent of the Man of 
Sorrow.” 

Having given place to this, it would be gross 
injustice in us were we either to allow its ac- 
curacy, or that it resembled Lady C. Bury’s 
case, or that the writer’s inferences were well 
founded. On the contrary, the indifferent 
novel of the Man of Sorrow, published by Mr. 
Hook when in his teens, and probably very 
little circulated, served the author of “ Merton” 





——————_———_—_—_—_—_—————_—_—_———— 
story, which he entirely re-wrote, and com. 
pressed into a much smaller compass, as one 
of the series of tales in Sayings and Doings, 
For our parts, jealous as we are of imposition, 
we can see nothing to censure in this natural 
transaction. 


PINE ARTS. 
ARTISTS’ AND AMATEURS’ CONVERSAZIONE. 


On Wednesday, we had the pleasure of attend. 
ing the second meeting of this very pleasant 
society. A variety of works of art were, as 
usual, laid upon the tables, or scattered around 
the room,—a considerable proportion of them 
being the productions of the members. Among 
them the following attracted much attention: 
an exquisite drawing in water-colours, by 
J. W. Wright, describing the scene in which 
the old nurse details to Lucy Ashton the evil 
portents that attend the heir of Ravenswood ; 
it is a picture which would form a capital 
illustration to the Waverley Novels, and com. 
bines the finish of the old Dutch masters with 
the grace of Watteau. Mr. Frederick Nash 
exhibited a large series of drawings made during 
a recent tour in France, including some delight- 
ful subjects of ancient buildings at Tours, 
Angiers, and Nantes. Mr. H. Behnes Burlowe 
sent his two busts of Sir William Ouseley and 
the Rev. Dr. Styles ; and they afforded satisfac- 
tory proof that this sculptor is destined, at no 
very distant period, to hold a foremost rank in 
his profession. A bust in terra cotta, by Rou- 
billiac, of old Jonathan Tyers, his earliest 
patron, and also the patron of Handel and 
Hogarth, was lent to the society by the Rev. 
Dr. Barrett, the grandson of Mr. Tyers, who 
inherited from him the gardens of Vauxhall, 
of which he was the original proprietor. Bon- 
ington’s noble picture of Henry IIT. of France, 
surrounded by his favourite birds and monkeys, 
receiving Don John of Austria, was also in the 
room ; as well as a delicious sketch of Venice 
by this lamented artist. ‘Two extraordinary 
models in ivory of the Lords Lyndhurst and 
Brougham, said to be the productions of jour- 
neymen workers in ivory, were remarkable for 
skill of execution and fidelity of likeness.— 
Mr. Knight’s painting of two old men pledging 
each other in the ‘* brimming glass” was ad- 
mired universally ; it possesses high excellence, 
and must greatly raise the reputation of this 
promising young artist. ‘Three studies by Wood, 
finely drawn and coloured—a small painting by 
Leslie—two drawings by Barrett—one by Stan- 
tield—a picture by Etty of ‘* Guardian Angels i 
—a drawing of ‘* Florence’? by Turner—a m- 
niature by Holmes—a drawing of peculiar power 
and beauty by Cattermole—a portrait, and an 
exquisite sketch of two children, by Boxall— 
with several works from the pencils of the old 
masters, completed the more prominent parts 
of the collection. There were also several fine 
prints, not yet published, submitted by Messrs. 
Moon, Boys, and Graves. . 
The artists to whom we were indebted for 
exhibiting their own works are, Mr. Stanfield, 
Mr. Wright, Mr. Boxall, Mr. H. Behnes Bur- 
lowe, Mr. Wood, Mr. A. Clint, Mr. 8. Cunt 
(who produced an exquisitely executed medal 
of the late President of the Royal Academy), 
and Mr. Shaw, whose Illuminated Ornaments 
from Missals and Manuscripts of the Middle 
Ages excited great attention, and were much 
admired. : , 
We hope our notice of the next meeting will 
contain a greater number of the names of 
members who personally exert themselves 
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It is only by exertions of this description they 
can hope to increase the interest, and add to 
the value, of the Artists’ and Amateurs’ Con- 
versazione. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Sketches in Italy. No.I. Drawn on stone by 
W. Linton, as Fac-similes of his Sketches 
made during his Tour in the years 1828 and 
1829. London: published by the Author ; 
Moon, Boys, and Graves; Colnaghi and Son ; 
and Rodwell. 

Tuis superb and interesting work is dedicated, 

by permission, to his most gracious Majesty 

William the Fourth; and, from its style and 

character, is in every respect worthy of the pa- 

tronage it has obtained. Our eye has, of late, 
been so accustomed to look on the gem-like and 
laboured productions of the burin, that a va- 

riety like the work before us, comes with a 

refreshing influence. In the facile and effi- 

cient sketches of the artist we wander “‘ fancy 
free,” and may be said to enjoy with him the 
pleasures of his tour. To the artist, and the 
lovers of art, sketches have a charm, in many 
instances, beyond that of more finished pro- 
ductions. In the latter, it often happens that, 
instead of embracing the spirit and character of 
the view, the attention is called off to admire 
the technical skill of the lines, and the beauty 
of the execution; whereas fac-similes, like 
those of Mr. Linton, leave the imagination at 
liberty to embody the scene, and colour it at 
pleasure. No. I. of this splendid work contains 
views of Otricoli, Veij, Lugano, San Martino, 

Il Lago Maggiore, Vale of Terni, Tivoli, and 

Subiaco. Views of Italian scenery are to the 

painter of landscape what the antique statues 

are to the student of historical art ; they im- 

bue his mind with exalted perceptions, and 

give to the most ordinary forms, or the most 
familiar seenes of his pencil, without departing 
from truth, a character of excellence, which, 
without such aid, they would seldom, if ever, 
possess. The world of art is, therefore, highly 
indebted to the industry and talent which have 
brought forward a selection like the present, 
in which fresh ground has been entered upon, 
and novelty has been added to variety,—two of 
the Most essential qualities that art can boast. 

The work is accompanied with descriptive re- 

ferences, and is to be completed in twelve 

numbers ; and no expense appears to have been 

Spared in paper, typography, or other matters 

connected with getting up a publication justly 

deserving general encouragement and patronage, 


Gems of Beauty ; or, Studies from Nature ; 
comprising Fruit, Flowers, &c. Part II. 
Wright. 

AN unassuming but pleasing little publication. 

The plate in the present Number, of ** the King 

of the Pippins,” makes our mouth water. For 

the introduction of this beautiful apple, which 

Tipens in November, and remains in a high 

state of preservation until January, the public 

are indebted to Mr. Kirke, of Brompton. 











ORIGINAL POETRY. 
EARLY DEATH. 
Quem Deus amat, moritur adolescens. 

Ir it be sad to mark the bow’d with age 

Sink in the halls of the remorseless tomb, 
Closing the changes of life’s pilgrimage 

In the still darkness of its mouldering gloom ; 
—Oh what a shadow o’er the heart is flung, 
When peals the requiem of the loved and 

young! 





They to whose bosoms, like the dawn of spring 
To the unfolding bud and scented rose, 

Comes the pure freshness age can never bring— 
The spirit, joyous in its rich repose: 

How shall we lay them in their final rest— 

How pile the clods upon their wasting breast ? 


Life openeth brightly to their ardent gaze— 
A glorious pomp sits on the gorgeous sky, 
O’er the broad world Hope’s smile incessant 
plays, 
And scenes of beauty win the enchanted eye: 
—How sad to break the vision, and to fold 
Each lifeless form in earth’s embracing mould ! 


Yet this is Life! To mark, from day to day, 
Youth, in the freshness of its morning prime, 
Pass, like the anthem of a breeze, away— 
Sinking in waves of Death, ere chill’d by 
Time! 
Ere yet dark years on the warm cheek had shed 
Autumnal mildew o’er its rose-like red ! 


And yet what mourner, though the pensive eye 
Be dimly thoughtful in its lava tears, 
But should with rapture gaze upon the sky 
Through whose far depths the spirit’s wing 
careers ? 
There gleams eternal o’er their ways are flung, 
Who fade from earth while yet their years are 
young ! 
Wits GarLorp Crark. 
Philadelphia, Oct. 1830. 





DRAMA. 
DRURY LANE. 

Miss Hupparr has played Constance, as we 
anticipated, better than she played Belvidera ; 
but not well enough to support herself in the 
rank to which those characters pertain. She 
must subside to the Meg Merrilies and the 
Helen Macgregors ; and even then she will 
suffer by comparison with Mrs. Faucit, who, 
if she have less power, has more judgment, 
more taste, and is every way a more agreeable 
performer. Macready, in John, was somewhat 
unequal ; occasionally too colloquial, sometimes 
grand and impressive.* ‘The play was very 
badly got up ; as, indeed, all Shakspeare’s are at 
this theatre. Mr. Cooper, both in Henry IV. 
and in King John, has managed to be cor- 
rectly and picturesquely attired; but the 
“lords and gentlemen,” generally, are sadly 
in want of decent clothing. The old and 
hateful system of introducing songs into esta- 
blished operas is again raging, in spite of every 
sensible critic’s repeated reprobation. In Ma- 
saniello, the other evening, Miss Pearson was 
advertised to introduce ‘** Even as the sun,” 
composed by Mr. Horn. In John of Paris, 
Mrs. Waylett sings “ The soldier’s tear,” and 
“ Come where the aspens quiver;” and Miss 
Pearson ‘‘ La rose d’amour.” In the Na- 
tional Guard, we have Bishop's “ Tell me, my 
heart,’’ from the opera of Henri Quatre, in 
lieu of Auber’s original lovely ballad; and in 
Hofer, the characteristic ballad of ** Beautiful 
war” is rejected for a Swiss air, from the 
portfolio of Mad. Stockhausen. Is it to be 
wondered that the house does not fill? Where 
is the use of leaving one’s fire-side, to hear an 
opera of Rossini, Auber, or Boiledieu, when 
almost every body’s music is sung except the 
original composer’s ? The whole of the songs 
we have mentioned are excellent in their 
places, but ridiculously out of keeping with 
the pieces they are here lugged into ; and, more- 
over, with the exception of ‘‘ Come where the 

* As critics seem to differ much on this accomplished 


entleman’s style cf acting (though all allow him the 
— powers), we tay shortly devote a column to the 
subject. 








aspens quiver,” which is also sung in Midas {!), 
not one has even the solitary merit of novelty 
to excuse its introduction. They are the stock 
songs of all the concert rooms, libraries, and 
theatres, in and out of London. We do entreat 
the managers, for their own sakes, to stop this 
pernicious system. We never wish to write 
one line that may annoy or offend; but our 
duty to the public will oblige us, if our friendly 
expostulations have no effect, to speak more 
plainly upon this subject. 

We must now drop a hint on the play-bills, 
or rather house-bills: had these, in this in- 
stance, adhered to their wonted diction, and, 
as usual, announced that the new comer had 
been welcomed with “ enthusiastic applause” — 
we should simply have considered the expres- 
sion as the acknowledgment of the managers 
for the vigorous fulfilment of private contract 
on the part of those ordered to different parts 
of the house, for the specified and specific pur- 
pose of displaying theirenthusiasm. But since 
we perceive in the diurnal bills of Drury Lane, 
that the new tragedian is branded, with cha- 
racters half an inch in diameter, as having 
met with ‘ decided success,” it is with ex- 
treme submission, and with the consciousness 
of the sbilaleh (as she is from Dublin) 
hanging over our heads, that we venture 
to offer a contradictory opinion. By way 
of primary propitiation, we agree with the 
‘© decided success” of managerial criticism,—so 
far, at least, as that the success of Miss Hud- 
dart as any thing like a first-rate actress, was 
decided beyond all doubt or question. There 
is a deficiency of dignity in her bearing, while 
her features may be considered as having con.. 
siderable expression: her voice is frequently 
harsh ; and in her mad scenes she positively 
roars, very much after the fashion of those 
animals in which her country is especially pro- 
ductive. Miss Huddart possesses but little 
pathetic influence; and though she cannot be 
said to excel in exciting pity, yet to those parts 
of tragedy which demand energetic delineation, 
she has the power of giving an alarming effect : 
this talent for awakening terror requires at 
present no little restraint; for though we 
should be unwilling to deny the possession of 
force, we must observe that there is enough, 
and a little more. 


COVENT GARDEN. 
Bravo! Mr. Peake! your Chancery Suit has 
terminated most happily for all parties con- 
cerned. Our hypercritical brethren may snarl, 
and call it a five-act farce, if they please; but 
the town, we hope, will be grateful for so plea- 
sant a gift; and, farce or not, we can only say, 
that five acts have seldom tripped off so merrily 
since poor O’Keefe sowed his Wild Oats, and 
moved the spirit of his “ young quaker.” Our 
readers have read the plot in all the daily 
papers. It is interesting enough, without being 
intricate, and new in construction, if not in 
detail. The language, without aspiring to wit, 
is lively throughout, and frequently humorous 
in the extreme. The characters have been 
called caricatures by some persons, who have 
forgotten Acres and Mrs. Mualaprop. To us 
they did not seem such : we have known indi- 
viduals as harmlessly eccentric as the warm- 
hearted Guy Thistlebloom ; and his own expla- 
nation is, in our opinion, exceedingly natural 
and affecting. As to the lampooning Lrishman, 
from “ Trin. Col. Dub.” who has narrowly 
escaped conviction ‘in a heavy libel case,” 
and worms himself into every body’s confi- 
dence, for the purpose of placarding their fol- 
lies in doggerel verses,—we are astonished that 
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verisimilitude is not unanimously accorded to 
him. His siding with the worthiest party, and 
consequently escaping a horse-pond, may perhaps 
be rather out of keeping ; but the author had no 
doubt the fear of. ‘* a heavy libel case’ before 
his eyes, and threw in the redeeming point as 
** a@ sop to Cerberus.”” These two characters 
were admirably supported by Bartley and 
Power. Mr. Warde, as the brother of Thiséle- 
bloom, is entitled to equal praise ; but the most 
naturally conceived, and perfectly executed, 
part in the whole play, was that of Winterfield, 
the ancient servant of Sir Bernard Blazon- 
court, personated by Blanchard. It is truly 
refreshing, in these degenerate days, to see 
such an artist as Blanchard cheerfully and 
honestly exerting himself to give to the most 
trifling gem committed to his charge the 
highest polish it is capable of receiving. How 
many of the profession, who, without half his 
talents, are receiving double his salary, should 
blush at the lesson read them by this our old 
and deserving favourite. Miss Ellen Tree had 
little to do but to look lovely—and how lovely 
she did look! Mrs. Gibbs, we always think, 
has too little to do: she is one of the actresses 
we can never see too much of. An accident 
had occurred to Mr. Abbot, and Mr. G. Ben- 
net was obliged to read the part. We cannot 
praise him more than by saying, it did not ap- 
pear to injure the comedy in the slightest de- 
gree. Meadows, Egerton, and Mr. J. Hughes, 
did well; but there was a lady——. We will 
not throw any bitters, however, into this sweet 
notice: we are in too good humour with the 
author, and the actors generally, to say any 
thing disagreeable to any body ; and such was 
evidently the feeling of the audience on Tuesday 
evening. Again we say, bravo! Mr. Peake ; 
you are astep higher in our good opinion ; and 
if, in writing this comedy, you sometimes fancied 
you were writing a farce, the next time you 
write a farce, be sure you think you are writing 
a comedy, and you will escape the only rock 
that ever threatens your dramatic craft, and 
on which they have sometimes struck at the 
very mouth of the haven. 

Miss Taylor has played Clari, in the opera 
of that name, and with the greatest effect. She 
is already an established favourite with the 
public, and her great and versatile talents ren- 
der her a most valuable acquisition to the 
theatre. 





ADELPHI. 


Ox Tuesday a caricature of the Pilot was pro- 
duced at this little theatre. Absurdity can alone 
please from its novelty; and burlesque is es- 
sentially absurd. The deficiency of interest 
which necessarily occurs in the plot and in- 
cidents, requires to be supplied by the dialogue. 
Unless this be unusually replete with wit and 
humour, burlesque soon grows flaccid and te- 
dious. The pro-Pilot of the Adelphi, with the 
exception of Fat ‘Tom Coffin’s song as a water- 
man— 
*¢ Oh, row with me down the ri-ver, 
Ven I’ve von the cup and the ki-ver”— 

has little to recommend it, except being most 
laughably absurd. An opportunity is, however, 
afforded Mr. Yates, in the prelude, of having a 
fair rap or two at the patent theatres, for their 
irregular appropriation of dramatic property. 
On this subject we shall take the freedom of 
expressing our disapprobation of theatrical 
monopoly in its present bearings, and trust 
that public opinion will not suffer a system to 
obtain longer ; alike partial, subversive of com- 
petition, and consequently diminutive of public 
amusement. A patent we conceive to be granted 





for the purpose of protecting what belongs to 
ourselves alone; nor can it be unjust that dra- 
matic, like all other composition, should belong 
to the author, or those to whom, for a con- 
sideration, he has thought proper to concede 
his claim; but this converting letters patent 
into letters of marque—this carrying on a plan 
of self-protection by privateering and piracy, 
far exceeds our notion of equity. Some, in- 
deed, are even prepared to question the pro- 
priety of any of the purveyors of public amuse- 
ment being permitted to monopolise the matérie/ 
for supplying the same. We, however, say, 
let the larger theatres be protected from petty 
larceny—but put an end to the present system 
of licensed robbery. Is it fair or expedient 
to prosecute a thief, and, if he happens to have 
any thing worth taking, at the same time to 
pick his pocket yourself? If, like the Arabs, 
‘their hand was against every man's, and 
every man’s hand against theirs’”—it would be 
but fair play ; but now the little theatres have 
their hands tied behind them. The only de- 
fence that the patentees offer is— 
«« For why? because the ee old way 

Sufficeth us; the simple plan, 

That they should take who have the power, 

And they should keep who can.” 

Reeves’s Beadle is equally deserving, and 
far more popular than the New Police; his 
metropolitan favour rises with his parochial 
dignity ; his farce is rich and broad—but he 
must not let applause lead him into the mistake 
of making it broader. Mrs. Yates would greatly 
conduce to the effect of her inimitable cottage 
scene if she would provide herself with a “ cop- 
per-cap,” or, at any rate, with a gun that 
would never miss fire. ‘ 





VARIETIES. 

The Jews.—By a recent decree of the Empe- 
ror of Russia, it is stated that the Jews who 
cannot pay their taxes are obliged to become 
soldiers. 

A Beryl.—There is at St. Petersburgh (says 
the Mining Journal published there) a beryl 
found three years ago near Murzinskaja, in 
the district of Catherinenburg, which is above 
eleven pounds in weight, and valued at more 
than 7,000. 

Colloquials of a Kentucky Man. —“ He be- 
lieved that the best qualities of all countries 
were centered in Kentucky, but had a whim- 
sical manner of expressing his national attach- 
ments. He was firmly convinced that the battle 
of the Thames was the most sanguinary con- 
flict of the age, and extolled Colonel J —n as 
‘a severe colt.’ He would admit that Napo- 
leon was a great genius; but insisted that he 
was no ‘ part of a priming’ to Henry Clay. 
When entirely ‘ at himself,’—to use his own 
language,—that is to say, when duly sober, 
Pete was friendly and rational, and a better- 
tempered soul never shouldered a rifle. But 
et him get a dram too much, and there was no 
end to his extravagance. It was then that he 
would slap his hands together, spring per- 
pendicularly into the air with the activity of a 
rope-dancer, and, after uttering a yell which 
the most accomplished Winnebago might be 
proud to own, swear that he was the ‘ best 
man’ in the country, and could ‘ whip his 
weight in wild cats!’ and after many other 
extravagances, conclude, that he could ‘ ride 
through a crab-apple orchard on a streak of 
lightning.’ ’°—Stories of American Life. 

Dissection of a Mummy.—An extremely fine 
Egyptian mummy from ‘Thebes, which was pre- 
sented to the Royal Asiatic Society by Sir John 
Malcolm, late governor of Bombay, is aout to 











be dissected and lectured upon by Dr. Gran. 
ville, at the theatre of the Royal Institution, 
which has been lent to the Royal Asiatic 
Society for the occasion. 

Natural Rocking-Stone in Auvergne.—Dr, 
Hibbert has at length found a rocking-stone, 
so much the object of religious worship with 
our Celtic and Teutonic ancestors, in Au. 
vergne, a country where the natives, from 
their peculiar dark complexion, shew decisive 
marks of a Celtic origin; and where the 
monuments of antiquity resemble those of 
Wales and Cornwall. It is of granite, its site 
is near to the village of Tonbeyrat, and it is 
surmounted by a Christian cross. Auvergne 
is equally remarkable for memorials of rock 
worship in cromlechs ; and what is interesting, 
as illustrating the ancient attire of the Gael, is, 
that the costume of the figures represented on 
the surmounting pedestal of the cross is that of 
the Scottish Highlands, even to the kilt. 

Ancient Money of Scotland.—About four or 
five years ago, in ploughing a field at Tegs, 
near Inverness, the ploughman found a rod of 
pure gold, about fifteen inches long, with 
three sides, each about half an inch in depth. 
In the middle it is twisted, and terminated by 
a bend similar to a shepherd’s crook, in very 
rude workmanship. This relic was presented 
to the Society of Scottish Antiquaries, and 
several opinions were given regarding its pro- 
bable use. The question, however, lay over 
till very lately, when Dr. Hibbert has ad- 
vanced a theory founded on the Welch laws of 
Howel Dha, which tend to prove, beyond doubt, 
that the said rod of gold indicated nothing 
more than the form of current money of many 
northern countries. 

Electrical Accumulations. — The Transac- 
tions of the Plymouth Institution contains a 
lengthened memoir on the laws of electrical 
accumulations, which are recapitulated in the 
following facts: —1. An electrical accumula. 
tion may be supposed to proceed by equal incre- 
ments. 2. The quantity of matter accumu- 
lated may be estimated by the revolutions of 
the plate of the electrical machine, supposing it 
in a state of uniform excitation; or it may be 
measured by the explosions of a jar connected 
with the outer coatings. 3. The interval which 
the accumulation can pass is directly propor- 
tional to the quantity of matter, and inversely 
proportional to the surface. 4. The force of 
electrical attraction varies in the inverse ratio 
of the square of the distance between the points 
of contact of the opposed conductors, supposing 
the surfaces to be plane and parallel ; or, other- 
wise, between two points which fall within the 
respective hemispheres, at a distance equal to 
one-fifth of the radius, supposing the opposed 
surfaces to be spherical. 5. The free action 1s 
in a direct proportion to the square of the 
quantity of matter, and in an inverse propor- 
tion to the square of the surface. 6. The effect 
of an electrical explosion on a metallic wire, 
depends exclusively on the quantity of matter, 
and is not influenced by the intensity or free 
action. 

New Fire Escape. —Darby’s fire and bur- 
glary alarm, for which a patent has been taken 
out, has the appearance of a wardrobe: wires 
connected with it are attached to the various 
doors and windows, and in the event of thieves 
breaking in, or fire taking place, a bell alarms 
the inmates of the house, and at the same in- 
stant it lights a candle, and presents’ a tablet 
shewing the name of the apartment where 
either of those disagreeable agents are carrying 
on their work of destruction ! ee 

Chlorures of Iodine. —The examination of 
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these composites has led to some remarkable 
results, of which the following are the principal. 
]. Perchlorure of iodine, brought into contact 
with water, is suddenly decomposed, and occa- 
sions the formation of iodic acid and hydro- 
chloric acid. 2. The property possessed by 
alcohol of not dissolving iodic acid, furnishes 
the means of separating the two acids. The 
simple contact of perchlorure with alcohol pro- 
duces the hydrochloric acid, which remains in 
the liquid, and the iodic acid is precipitated in 
the form of a white crystallised powder. 3. Io- 
dic acid is one of the most active agents in 
detecting the presence of vegetable alcalies, 
with which it unites, forming scarcely soluble 
acid composites. ‘The presence of the hun- 
dredth part of a grain of alcali may by this 
means be detected. 

The Lolophon.—This new instrument, which 
is played like a pianoforte, is becoming a great 
favourite with the lovers of the sweet and 
tasteful in music. In its tones it resembles 
the olina, but it has much greater compass. 
Among its highest honours has been the appro- 
bation of the queen, before whom it was per- 
formed upon, last Saturday, at St. James’s 
Palace, when her majesty’s partiality for the 
simple style in music was made apparent, by 
the applause bestowed upon the two ballads, 
“ Meet me by moonlight,” and ‘* Love’s ritor- 
nella,” the latter of which was repeated by 
command. We have not yet been able to 
attend a rehearsal of the olophon, at Mr. 
Chapell’s, where there are, we believe, daily 
performances. 

Lost Greenland. — The Indicateur of Calais 
has the following :—We learn from Copen- 
hagen, that an expedition which sailed from 
that port in May last, succeeded in reaching 
the eastern coast of Greenland, where some 
Norwegian colonists settled eight centuries 
ago, and to which all access had since been pre- 
vented by the ice. The expedition found there 
the descendants of the primitive colonists, 
who still profess Christianity. Their lan- 
guage is that of the Norwegians of the tenth 
century. 

Puns.—Every body condemns punning ; but 
every body likes it now and then, except the 
dull dogs who never make a pun, and who 
repeat the hereditary objection to that sort of 
humour. Now we have been amused this 
week— 

1. By hearing the Court of Chancery, with 
Lord Brougham and Vaux presiding, desig- 
nated as Vaux-hall. 

2. A gentleman in Piccadilly attempting to 
raise another gentleman who had fallen, over- 
come with wine, said, ** I don’t know what to 
do with him; I cannot get him to give any 
account of himself !’? ‘* How can you (ob- 
served a looker-on) expect an account from a 
man who has lost his balance ?”’ 

3. “ The deuce is in these incendiaries (said 
& pseudo-punster); here they are destroying 
pease-stacks; why don’t they get rid of all 
taxes?” This deplorable attempt, however, 
brought out a fair hit from a professor. “ Ra- 
ther (rejoined he, seeing their hostility to the 
church and tithes,) I marvel that instead of 
— hay-ricks, they don’t burn bishop- 
ricks.”’ 











Colonies, &c.—Captain Beechey’s ‘a to the Pacific, 
and Behring’s Straits.—Travels in Chili, Buenos Ayres, 
and Peru, by Samuel Haigh, Esq.—Essays concerning the 
Faculties and Economy of the Mind, by William Godwin. 
—The Miscellaneous Chemical and Philosophical Re- 
searches of Sir Humphry Davy; with Notes, by William 
Maugham. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XII1. (History of 
the Western World, Vol. I. United States of America), 
. 63s. bds.—Bowdler’s Pen Tamar, post 8vo. ls. 6d. 
—Monro’s Elements of Anatomy, second edition, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 18s. bds.—Le Keepsake Francais, 1831, 
ll. 1s.; large paper, 2/. 12s, 6d.—The Talisman, 1831, 
li. 1s.—Harrison’s Protestant Instructor, 8vo. 5s. 6d. bds. 
—Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. II. 18mo. 5s. bds.— 
Affection’s Gift, 32mo. 3s. bds.—Ringelbergius on Study, 
translated by G. B. Earp, 12mo. 4s. bds.—Robson’s British 
Herald, 3 vols. 4to. 10. bds.—High-Mettled Racer, with 
Cruikshank’s designs, 12mo. 1s. 6d. sd.—Hughes’ Divines, 
Vol. VII. 8vo. 7s. 6d. bds.—Family Classical Library, 
Vol. XII. 18mo. 4s. 6d. bds.—Stories of American Life, by 
Miss Mitford, 3 vols. post 8vo. 1/. lls. 6d. bds.—Life of 
Mrs. Jordan, by James Boaden, with portrait, 2 vols. 
8vo. 1. 8s. bds.—National Library, Vol. IV. History of 
Chivalry, by James, 18mo. 5s. bds.—Affection’s Offering, 
1831, 18mo. 4s. bds.—Family Library, Vol. XVII. Life of 
Bruce, by Head, 18mo. 5s. bds.—Juvenile Cyclopedia, 
Vol. I. Voyages, &c. 18mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Matthews’ Comic 
Annual, 8vo. 1s. stitched—The Pulpit, Vol. XV. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. bds.—Picken’s Travels of eminent Missionaries, 
royal 18mo. 7s. 6d. bds. 


eee —_______ —_ 





METEOROLOGICAL JOUENAL, 1830. 








December. 
Wednesday 1 38. — 43 | 29.89 — 
Wind, N.E. and S.E., the latter prevailing. 
Except the 25th and 27th, overcast, with rain at times. 
Sleet on the ground on the morning of the 26th. 
Rain fallen, «375 of an inch. 


Edmonton. 
Latitude--.+-- 51° 37/ 32” N. 
Longitude---» 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich. 


November. Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 25 | From 24 to 38 | so ~+ 30,26 
Friday ---- 26 | —— 23. — 41. | 30.10 — 29.89 
Saturday -- 27 | —— 31. — 43. | 29.85 — 29.64 
Sunday---- 28 | —— 34 — 46. | 29.46 — 29.56 
Monday -- 29 | —— 37. — 45. | 29.71 — 29.82 
Tuesday -- 30 | —— 40. — 45. | 20.85 — 29.86 


29.95 


CHARLES H. ADAMS. 


To the Editor, §c. 

Sir, — Although halos round the moon are by no means 
uncommon, I offer for insertion in your next Gazette the 
following description of an unusually large one, of an 
oval form, which I observed here last night for four 
hours. I saw it first at half-past five o’clock: the sky at 
that time was for the most part covered with light clouds 
—the cirro-stratus, through which the stars were here and 
there discernible. The cold wind blew violently from the 
S.E., and the moon shone dimly. The halo then seemed 
ee ye of precisely the same — of light clouds as 
partially covered the rest of the heavens; and but for its 
oval form, could not have been distinguished therefrom. 
Between eight and nine o'clock, however, during the in- 
tervals occurring in the passage of dark clouds across the 
halo, the moon and the white meteor shone beautifully 
bright, in a clear sky, without an intervening cloud or 
particle of mist. At the moon’s southing, the two foci 
of the halo were directly N. and S.—I am, sir, &c. 

Redruth, Nov, 26th, 1830. R. E. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* The temporary interest and the length of our first 
Review — us to defer Lingard’s History, Vol. VIII., 
completing the first portion of that able work; the con- 
clusion of Rodney’s Memoirs; Picken’s Travels, &c. of 
Missionaries; Trant’s Travels in Greece; Illustrations of 
Bruce’s Travels (Family Library); and of Dr. Lardner’s 
History of the Western World; which, with other novel- 
ties, l have our earliest attention. The same cause 
compels us to postpone the consideration of the Royal 
Society contest. 

In our own good time—‘* O tempora !” 

Mr. Evans, the book auctioneer in Pall Mall, has in- 
serted a letter in the Times, controverting our statement 
respecting the Duchess of Berri’s library:—Mr. Evans 
knows nothing about the matter, and we do know a good 
deal. He had better dip below the surface before he im- 
peaches those who have authentic intelligence from divers 


Our card reached us too late for the performance of 
Russian Horn Music on Wednesday. The same happened 
with the ticket for the rehearsal at the Atheneum Eicon. 
Those who desire to have their exhibitions or perform- 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
[Literary Gazette Weekly Advertisement, No. XLIX. Dec. 4.) 
The Life of Sir Humphry Davy, by Dr. Paris.—Vege- 

table Cookery; with an Introduction, recommending b- 
stinence from Animal Food and Intoxicating Liquors.— 
A second edition, with Fast additions, of Lioyd’s Field 
Sports of the North of Europe.—A new edition of the 
Extraordi Black Book; comgetsiog a complete Ex- 
Position of the Abuses in the Church, the State, and 


— noticed, ought not to defer their invitations to the 


t 

Errata.—NoO. 723, p- 768, col. 3, line 12, for ** togue,” 
read ** toque.”—P. 772, col. 1, last line but six of critique 
on Drury Lane, for * scarcely,” read ‘* surely.”—In the 
Advertisement of Genera Nominum, for ‘‘ George Fre- 
tooge,” read ** George Futvoye;” and for «* W. March,” 
read ** W. Marsh.” 

#y It is very desirable, both in advertisements and 
other MSS., a names should be plainly and 








legibly written. e contrary leads to errors, besides 
giving us infinite trouble. 


ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


December 1st, 1830. 


USSELL INSTITUTION. 


Gentlemen who are qualified to deliver Lectures on 
any branch of Literature, Art, or Science, calculated to gratify a 
large and mixed Audience, are infi that the C i of 
the above Institution will be ready to receive Communications 
on either of the above Subjects, at any time prior to Wednesday 
the 15th inst. Every requisite information may be obtained of 
the Secretary, E. W. Brayley, Great Coram Street. 





This day is published, 
CRIPTURE ILLUSTRATIONS to the 


IRIS; a Religious and Literary Offering for 1831. 
Edited by the Rev. THOMAS DA LE, M.A. 
Subjects. Painters, Engravers, 

Christ blessing Little es 
dren. [By permission o' ia a) 
the Pi Sam the (B* Wests PRAs +. oS W. Cooke 
Foundling Hospital] .... 

The Head of Christ crowned} 
with Thorns. [From a] 
Drawing in the possession 
of the Proprietors of the 
Iris 

St. John the Evangelist 

Nathan and David ......++++ 


~ T ;, Lawrence, F W.Humphrys 





sngees Dominichino ......W. Finden 
. .B. West, p.R.a. ....5. Sangster 






nolds, 






The Nativity ......seeseeeeee 1 PRA. A.W. Warren 
The Deluge .........0++ 0+ e004 ve $ E. Roberts 
Madonna and Child. | By) E . 
permission of the Mar- ¢Correggio ..........4+ Fox 
quess of Exeter] .......+ 
Christ blessing the Bread.) — . H 
By permission | the >Carlo Dolci ......+. W. Ensom 
Marquess of Exeter] .... 3 
infant St. John and Lamb ....Murillo..........+..S. Davenport 
Judas returning the Thirty 
Picosnatiiiver .......¢ } Rembrandt ........ W. Raddon 
.- W. Ensom 


Jesus with Mary in the Gar} pitian Boal 
India paper Proofs, in a portfolio, 11. 5s.; ditto, before letters, 
2/. 2s. Any of the above may be had separately, before letters, 
price 7s. 6d. each. 
A few of the Illustrations of the Volume for 1830 may still be 
had. They consist of the following Eleven Subjects :— 

















Suhjecta. Painters. Engravers. 
Madonna and Child ...... Murillo.......+++..R. Graves 
The Flight into Egypt ....Claude. ... . 
Infant Christ with Flowers Carlo Dolci 
Christ exy ing the Law lod 
Christ raising Lazarus ....J. Lievens ........A. W. Warren 
Christ in the Garden of : 
__ Gethsemane . “ } soccccsccccce.coscee ds So Engleheart 
The yee " L. Carracci .....+.+ W. Raddon 
POMAS ....+- - 
ee John in the Wi"} Cignani evccccecoes W. Ensom 
OTMCSS +0. ce ee eeeeee 
Hagar and Ishmaw........F. Baroccio........E. Smith 
A Magdalen ........ ..+»Carlo Dolci ........S. Sangster 
Thy Will be done!........ Carlo Dolci .......+ W. Humphrys. 


India paper Proofs, price ll. ils. 6d. ; French ditto, 1/. 48.; 

Prints, 9s. India paper Proofs may be had separately, 5s. each. 
Sampson Low, 42, Lamb’s Conduit Street; and Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. St. Paul's Churchyard. 








MUSIC. 


Popular Journal of Music. 
On the Ist of January will be published, price 3s. the first 
Number for 1831, of 


HE HARMONICON, a Monthly Journal, 

devoted to the Publication of Vocal and Instrumental 

Music, and offering a Medium for the Union of Music and Lite- 

rature, by means of Essays, Memoirs, and Criticisms on Musical 

Subjects; together with Periodical Reports of the State of the 
Art in all Parts of the World. 

Each Number will contain—I. An Original Biography of some 
distinguished Composer or Performer—II. Interesting Corre- 
spondence, or original Dissertations on Subjects connected with 
the Science—lII. Detailed Accounts of the Opera, Concerts, 
and other Musical Performances of the past Month—IV. Copious 
Extracts from the Foreign Musical Journals, giving the Reader 
the latest Information of the Progress of the Art and its Profes- 
sors throughout Europe—V. Liberal and unbiassed Accounts of 
all Musical Works as they appear—and VI. Six or Seven Pieces 
of Music, Vocal and Instrumental, English and Foreign, selected 
with care, and printed with a beauty and accuracy that may 
safely challenge competition. 

ondon: Publish by Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and 
Green, (to whom Communications for the Editors may be ad- 
dressed), and regularly forwarded with the Magazines to all 
Booksellers and heners in Music in Town and Country, with 
whom Specimen Numbers of the Harmonicon may be seen. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1. 4s. boards, 


ml 
NEW and COMPLETE GREEK 
GRADUS; or, Poetical Lexicon of the Greek Lan- 
uage. With a Latin and English Translation, an English Greek 
ocabulary, and a Treatise on some of the principal Rules for 
ascertaining the Quantity of Syllables, and on the most popular 
Greek Metres. For the Use of Schools and Junior Students in 
the Universities 
By EDWARD MALTBY, D.D. F.R.S. F.S.A. 
Preacher to the Learned and Honourable Society of Lincoln's Inn. 
Printed for T. Cadell, C., J., G., and F. Rivington, Payne and 
Foss, Longman and Co., J. Nunn, Jeffery and Son, J. Richard- 
son, R. H. Evans, Baldwin and Cradock, J. Booker, J. Bohn, E. 
Williams, R. Priestley, Hamilton and Co., J. Duncan, Whittaker 
and Co., Simpkin and Marshall, E. Hodgson, T. and W. Boone, 
J. Bigg, Black and Co., Houlston and Son, W. J. and J. May- 








nard; J. Parker, Oxford; and Deightons, Cambridge. 
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In small 6vo. price 8s. boards, the 2d edition of 
RACTICAL REFLECTIONS on the 
ORDINATION SERVICES for Deacons and Priests in 
the United Church of England and Ireland. For the Use of Can- 
didates for Orders, and of those who renew their Ordination 
Vows; and respectfully proposed as a Manual for Ministers of all 
ages. To which are added, appropriate Prayers for Clergymen, 
selected and original. 
By JOHN BREWSTER, M.A. 
Rector of Egglesclitfe, in the County of Durham. 
Printed for U., J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Lectures on the Acts of the Apostles. 


edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. 14s. 


New 


In 23 vols. 8vo. with finely engraved Portrait, from the original 
in the Red Cross Street Library, price 12/. 12s. in boards, 
| ‘HE PRACTICAL WORKS of the Rev. 

RICHARD BAXTER, with a Life of the Author, and 
a Critical Examination of his Writings. 

By the Rev. WILLIAM ORME. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 
*,* Subscribers are requested to complete their Sets as early 
as possible, to preveut disappointment. 
Mr. Orme’s Life of Baxter is published 

separately, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2is, boards. 


Burke’s Works complele, with General Index. 
16 vols. 8vo. price 6l. 17s. boards, 


In 
HE WORKS of the Right Honourable 
EDMUND BURKE, complete, with General Index. 
Printed for C., J., € nd F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall. 

*,* A few Copies may be had on royal paper, price 9/. 12s. in 
boards. Also, Vols. 1V. to VIII. in 4to. with General Index to 
complete that edition, price 2. 2. 











28. each, boards. 


Bell on the Teeth. 
re 
HE ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY, and 
DISEASES of the TEETH 
By THOMAS BELL, F.it.S. F.L.S. F.GS. 

Lecturer on the Anatomy and Diseases of the Teeth at Guy's 

lospita!, and Sargeon Dentist to that Institution. 

1 vol. bvo. containing 11 Plates, price 163. 





Also, in 1 vol. Svo. price Ss. 
Dr. Addison on 'emales. 

Observations on the Disorders of Females, 
connected with Uterine Irritation. By Thomas Addison, M.D. 
Assistant Physician and Lecturer on the Theory and Practice of 
Physic at Guy's Hospital. 

Printed fo: Highley, 174, Fleet Street. 








Australia and E 
n 1 vol. 8vo. price 14s. 
> . . ~ 
[a= STATE of AUSTRA- 
LIA; a Description of the Country, its Advantages and 
Prospects, with Reference to Emigration; and a particular Ac- 
count of the Manners, Customs, and Condition of its Aboriginal 


Inhabitants. 
By ROBERT DAWSON, Esq. 
Late Chief Agent of the Australian Agricultural Company. 

«* The comprehensive nature of Mr. Dawson’s duties, and the 
monuments he left of his exertions, demonstrate that no man 
could stand in more favourable circumstances than he did, for 
appreciating the exact amount of benefit to be derived from loca- 
tion in New South Wales. The narrative portion of his book is 
distinguished by delightful simplicity, affording the general reader 
a fund of agreeable information; while those whose thoughts are 
fixed upon emigration to Australia, will find the question dis- 
cussed, both specifically and incidentally, to a highly satisfactory 
extent.”—Athensum, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 











Price ls. 
VOICE from the CHURCH; being 
Extracts from a Work entitled “ Expostulation, or the 
Complaints of the Church of Engtand against encroaching Plu- 
ralities,” by the Right Rev. Father in God, ‘Thomas Ken, D.D. 
formerly Bishop of Bath and Wells. A new edition, respectfully 
addressed to the Archbishops and Bishops. 
By a CLERGYMAN of the CHURCH of ENGLAND. 
Printed for Longman, Kees, Urine, Brown, and Green. 











Price is, Gd. 
THE RESULT of the CHANGE of; 
ADMINISTRATION; or, what the New Ministry has! 
to look to. 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme,’ Brown, and Green, 
Paternoster Row ; and J. Ridgway, Piccadilly. 


In 8vo. price 14s. cloth boards, 


TREATISE FEVE 
A By SOUTH WOOD SMITH, M.D. 


Physician to the London Fever Hospital. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. | 

“ This Treatise on Fever stands, without competition, at the, 
head of all that has been written on this abstruse disease.”— | 
Westminster Review, Jan. 

«« There is no man in actual practice who should not possess 
himself of Dr. Smith’s work.”—Loud. Med. and Surg. Journal, 
February. 

“ The general reader will find it perfectly intelligible, and of 
great practical utility.”—Monthly Repository, Maxch. 

*« With a mind so trained to accurate observation and logical 
deduction, Dr. Smith’s delineations are peculiarly valuable.”— 
Medico-Ciirurgical Review, March. 

“‘ Of the morbid phenomena he has given a most masterly 
description.”—Loadon Medical and Physical Journal, March. 

«* The author merits the reward of a double service, by arriv- 
ing at important truth amid much popular error, and by layi 
this truth before the world in a diction, and with a demon 
tion, which most powerfully d it to the judg me 
Westminster Review, April. 

«« The work just analysed is the best which we have ever pe- 
= oe — and in our conscience we believe it 
the best that ever flowed from the pen of physician in an or 
country,”"—Medieo-Chirurgical Review, April, — 


| 
| 
| 
R.| 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





Works on Natural History. 
RINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 
being an Attempt to explain the former Changes in the 
Earth’s Surface, by reference to Causes now in operation. 8vo. 
illustrated with numerous Woodcuts, Plans, &c. Vol. I. 158, 
By CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. 
Foreign Secretary of the Geological Society. 

“It is very interesting and amusing, and should be read by 
every one who takes an interest in this rising branch of natural 
history.”—Jameson'’s Philosophical Journal. 

* This is a work of no ordinary mind. 
upon it the impress of talent, knowledge, and research: and 
independent of the interesting and important nature of the sub- 
ject, the depth and general justness of the author's views come 
recommended to us by the perspicuous and elegant lang 


It bears deeply stamped | 


Burke's Peerage and Baronetage for 1830, 

Third edition, inscribed, by permission, to His Most G; 
Majesty, in } large vol. with numerous I/lustrations, 
URKE’S DICTIONARY of the 

= PEERAGE and BARONETAGE of the BRITISH 

M . 


«“* This popes work justly deserves to be considered as a hig. 
tory of the British Nobility. It is enriched by a variety of per. 
sonal anecdotes, never before published, relative to many illus. 
trious houses, in addition to numerous authentic details connected 
with their lineage, and communicated to the author by the noble 
| anheritors of the titles. The volume, containing 900 pages of 
| letterpress, is moreover illustrated with upwards of 1500 heraldic 
plates, and is printed in double columns, with so remarkably clear 
id b i i 





ge in 
which they are clothed. We cannot conclude this notice of the 
volume without strongly recommending it.”—Atheneum. 

2. The Journal of a Naturalist. 3d edition, 
foolscap 8vo. with numerous Additions and Improvements, Plates 
and Woodcuts, 15s. 

Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rural things. 

“« The author of the charming volume before us has produced 
one of the most int ti S ver to have seen for a 
long time.”"—New Monthly Magazine, June 1829. 

« The success of this interesting book, which has now reached 
a third edition, is a tolerable pledge of its merits. No one can 
have looked through its simple unassuming pages without plea- 
surable feelings.”—Asiatic Journal, Sept, 1828. 

3. Consolations in Travel ; or, the last Days 
of a Philosopher. By Sir Humphry Davy, late President of the 
Royal Society. Ini vol. Printed uniformly with ‘‘ Salmonia.” 
6s. a new edition. 

“ We have been greatly delighted with this work.”—Monthly 
Review. 

«« The work is of a very superior character, elaborately written, 
full of most ingenious thougkts, with some passages of great 
beauty.”—Asiatic Journal. 

Also, by the same Author, —— 

4. Days of Fly-Fishing, a new edition, with 

Plates and Woodcuts, 12s. 


5. The Zoology of North America, Part I. 
containing the Quadrupeds. By John Richardson, M.D. Surgeon 
of the late Expedition under Captain Franklin. Itlustrated by 
Sheteera eae spirited Etchings, by Thomas Landseer, 4to. price 
ll. lls. 6d. 

«* Published under the Authority and Patronage of 
is Majesty's Government. 

, 7 . 
6. The Zoology of North America, Part ITI. 
containing the Birds. By John Richardson, M.D. With Fifty 
coloured Engravings, drawn on Stone, by W. Swainson, Esq. 
and numerous Woodcuts. 4to. In the press. 

Lf ’ 2 

7. The Natural History of Insects, embel- 
lished with numerous Weodcuts. Vol. I. (to be completed in two 
vols. 2d edition, small 8vo. 5s. 

8. Outlines of Geology ; being the Substance 
of a Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution, a new 
edition. By W. T. Brande, F.R.S. Post 8vo. 78. 6d. 

9. Hooker’s Botanical Miscellany, Numbers 
I. 11. 111. forming Vol. I. Moyal 8ve, with75 Plates, 10s. 6d. each 
Number. A few Copies of Nos. I. and II. with Plates coloured, 
price 15s. 

10. Journal of the Royal Institution, No, I. 
with Plates and Woodcuts, 6s. 6d. 

ohn Murray, Albemarle Street. 











ee ie 18mo. price 2s. 6d. half-bound, ar 

SHORT ACCOUNT of the FIRST 
PREACHING of the GOSPEL by the APOSTLES; 
i ion of C ions on the Life of Jesus Christ. 


being a C. 





By a Mv 2 

Printed for B. Fellowes, 
ee ee ~~ Small 8vo. bs, 6d. 

HE VERACITY of the FIVE BOOKS 

iened Caincid pod 


ef MOSES, argued from di 


an ful a type, as to comprise a quantity of matter equal to 
no less than 12 octavo volumes !”—John Bull. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 


Just published by Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
New Burlington Street. 
Octavo edition, in 2 vols. with Map and 25 Plates, 31s. 6d. 
IAM and COCHIN CHINA, exhibiting a 
View of the Actual State of those Kingdoms. 
By JOHN CRAWFURD, Esq. F.R.S. &c. 





II. 

Memoirs of Don Juan Van Halen, compris. 
ing the Narrative of his Career, up to the Period of his being 
| placed at the Head of the popular Forces in Belgium during the 
| recent Revolution. 2d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait 

and other Plates. i . 
The Second Volume of the Life of Lord 

Burghley. By the Rev. Dr. Nares. 


Iv. 
| The Life and Correspondence of John 
Locke, by Lord King. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with consider. 
able Additions. 





v. 
Parke’s Musical Memoirs, in 2 vols. post 
8vo. 188. 


VI. 
Dr. Doddridge’s Private Correspondence, 
the Third and Fourth Volumes. 
VII. 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshawe, 2d edition, 
in small 8vo. with beautiful Portrait, price 9s. 
Vill. 
Conversations of James Northcote, Esq, 
R.A. with W. Hazlitt, Esq. In 1 vol. post 8vo. with a tine Por- 
trait of Mr. Northcote, 10s, 6d. 


IX. 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s Personal Sketches of 
his own Times. New edition, with considerable Additions. In 
2 vols. Svo. 21s. 


x. 
Travels in Persia, by J. S. Buckingham, Esq. 
8vo. edition, uniform with his Travels in Palestine and Mesopo- 
tamia. In 2 vols. with numerous Engravings, 31s. Gd. 


XI. 
Letters trom the East. By John Carne, 


Esq. 3d edition, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


xi. 
Captain Frankland’s Travels to Constan- 
tinople. 2 vols. 8vo. 2d edition, with Thirty-Eight Engravings, 
price 24s. 


HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


for December. 
Contents.—Political Events; the New Ministry—the King’s 
Speech—the late Administration—Lord Brougham—Thoughts 
and Facts respecting the Civilisation of Africa, by ‘Thomas Camb- 








be found in them, when compared in their several Parts. 
By the Rev. J. J. BLUNT, Fellow of St. John’s College, Camb. 

“« Mr. Blunt has already signalised himself by his work on the 
Acts of the Apostles, as an individual intimately conversant with 
the most minute particulars of holy writers, and a very success- 
ful disciple of Dr. Paley, in the management of that species of 
Christian evidence which arises from the discovery of undesigned 
coincidence of revealed truth. This volume cannot fail to in- 
crease his reputation. It is both a pleasing and instructive work, 
and is creditable to the talents, learning, and piety of the respected 
author.”—Evangelical Mag. June 1820. 

“We think Mr. Biunt’s clever and very ingenious web of argu- 
ment will be read with pleasure, as it certainly must with profit.” 
—Monthly Revierr. 

Also, by the same Author, 
, . . . 
The Veracity of the Gospel and Acts, a new 
edition, post 8vo. 5s. 6d. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


A new edition, post 8vo. 10s. 6d 


. with numerous Wood Engrav- 
ings of original l’ortrait 


and Subjects of interest, 





Ir HE GOLD-HEADED CANE. 


« The Gold-Hez.ied Cane is a modest little volume, con- 
taining sketches of the lives and manners of our most eminent 
physicians, from Radcliffe to Baillie, and composed in a style 
lively, graceful, often humorous; well calculated to attract the 
unprofessional reader. We wish it were generally circulated.” — 
Quarterly Review. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


” ia In 8vo. 38. 6d. 
yy Pal Te 1 
[RREE LECTURES on WAGES, and on 
some Effects of Absenteeism, Machinery, and War, 
delivered before the University of Oxford, in Easter Term, 1830. 
By NASSAU W. SENIOR, Magd. Coll. A.M. 
te Professor of Political Keonomy. 
Lately published, by the same Author, 
2. Three Lectures on the Transmission of 
the Precious Metals. 2d edition, 3s. 6d, 
3. Three Lectures on the Cost of obtaining 
Money, 3s, 6d, 


John Murray, Albemarle Street, 


bell, Esq.--Conversations with an Ambitious Student—Speakers 
and S hes in Parli a thought of Paradise, by Felicia 
Hemans—Tales of a S boul—Caliph Z Princess of 
the Bright Shadow, by John Galt, Esq.—My First Tragedy, by 
r. Pool—the Mourner, by the Hon. Mrs. Norton—Kepeal of 
the Union—Ireland in 1830—Sketches from the Ganges, No. 3; 
Legislature in India—Selborne—the Enthusiast, by the Author 
of ** De l’Orme,” ** Darnley,” &c.—the Confessional, by Mrs. 
Howitt—the English Poor, &c. &c. 
Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street. 


. ~ 
THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 
which is now on the eve of completing its Hundredth 
Year, is constantly embellished with T'wo Plates, and continues 
at the long-established price of 2s. The Number published on 
lec. 1 contains, among others, the following Articles: Corre- 
spondence of Volney and the Baron Grimm—On Modern Authors 
of Latin Poetry—On the Nobility of Venice—Oldland Chapel, 
county Gloucester, with a View—Reftlections at the Grave of the 
Pretender—On the Architecture of St. Mary’s Church, leverley, 
with a Plate—On the Screen of York Minster—On Ancient Law 
Treatises—The Editors at the Suit of William Berry, Compiler of 
County Genealogies—Classical Literature: Dr. Bloomtield’s Thu- 
cydides—On the Origin of Greek Cases, &c. Reviews of History 
of Worcester, Vindication of John Ashburnham, Lives of British 
Physicians, Grattan’s History of the Netherlands, Croly’s George 
the Fourth, the Annuals, &c. Obituary, with Memoirs of the 
Duke of Atholl, Earl of Beveriey, Lord Blantyre, Adm. Sir C. M. 
Pole, Rev. D. Kederick, and Seven other distinguished charac- 
ters—a variety of Intelligence in Literature, Antiquities, and the 
Fine Arts—Foreign and Domestic News, &c. &c. 
Printed for John Harris, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 








Price 2s. ‘ 
HE SHOW FOLKS; embellished with 
Nine characteristic Designs, by the late Theodore Lane, 
Esq.; engraved in the first style of the art, by Mr. J. Thompson, 
united with a Biographical Sketch of the Talents of the above 
much-lamenied Artist. ee 
By his sincere Friend and Admirer, PI ERCE EGAN, 
Author of “ Life in London,” “ Trip to Ascot Races,” Xc. 
Dedicated to the President of the eo Academy, 
Sir Martin Archer Shee, Knt. 





M. Arnold, 21, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; and Simpkin 
: sii and Co, London, } 
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In 1 vol. super-royal 4to. price 32. 10s. half-bound, 
N HISTORICAL ATLAS; being a 


Series of Maps of the World as known at different 
Periods: constructed upon an uniform scale, and coloured ac- 
cording to the political changes of each period ; accompanied by 
a Narrative of the leading Events exhibited in the Maps; form- 
ing together a Gonexat View of Universal History, from the Crea- 


A.D, 182 
= By EDWARD QUIN, Esq. M.A. 
Of Mapislen Hall, Oxford, and Barrister-at- Law of the 
ono! urable Society of Lincoln’s Inn. 
The Maps engraved by SIUNEY HALL. 
Critical Notices. 

« The present work has all the merit of the most entire origin- 
ality. There is no such work in the whole circle of English 
Jiterature—there is nothing in the least resembling it. It stands 
entirely alone, and without a riva!, among the ranks of our histo- 
rical authors; and it is not only remarkable for its singu ty 
and novelty, but also for its great and evident utility. Its plan is 
certainly the most complete, we may also say the only uailate, 
one we have ever seen, for giving a good and correct general out- 
line of history.” —#vangelical Magazine, November. 

« The ingenious and beautiful work before us, is decidedly the 
best constr’ ucted railway for the rapid and easy communication of 

extensive and accurate historical knowledge that we have met 
with, even in this age of improved mental as well as material 
machinery. The maps are twenty-one in number; and nothing 
can be more interesting and amusing than to turn them over, one 
after the other, and observe the gradual advance of civilisation ; Fy 
from the Rembrandtish effect of the first, in which Eden is the 
only bright spot, amidst a mass of deep shadow, to the Rubens- 
like diffusion of light, and of gay colours, by which the world in 
its present state is represented. The descriptions contain a con- 
densed, but perfectly intelligible, and as far as our inspection 














allows us to judge, correct narrative of all the great contempo- 
raneous events of history. Whoever reads them attentively, as- 
sisting his comprehension, and insuring his remembrance, by an 
examination of the accompanying Maps, will acquire a know- 
ledge of general history possessed by few ; and will be admirably 
qualified to prosecute with advantage more minute inquiries 
into the history of any country, or epoch, which may have pecu- 
liar claims on his curiosit Literary Gazette, Oct. 9. 
Printed for R. B. Seeley and W. Burnside; and sold by 
L. B. Seeley and Sons, Fleet Street, London. 

In royal 18mo. illustrated with Thirteen Line Engravings on 

Steel, in the first style of the Arts, and bound in rich crimson 
silk, 12s. 

r 
HE WINTER’S WREATH for 1831; 
an Annual of Poetry and Prose, contributed by some of 
the most favourite A uthors of the present time. 
‘oofs of the Plates on India paper, 24s. 
Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Dr. 7 grt on carey ae rors. 
Bvo. price 10s. 


né 
HE ERRORS of ROMANI SM traced 
Ma mac HUMA Hho os 
RICHARD WH ATEL Y, 
Principal of St. Alban’s Hall, and tae "Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. 
Printed for B. Pescapsivste — cee 





In 12mo. price 9s. boards, dedicated, by permission, to 
lis Grace the Lord Primate of Ireland, 
ASTORALIA ; a Manual of Helps for the 
Parochial Clergy, containing a Scriptural View of the 
Clerical Duties—Prayers for the Use of the Clergy—Scheme of 
Pastoral Visitation—Outlines of Sermons—and Books for the Use 
of the Clergy. 
By the Rev. HENRY THOMPSON, M.A. 
Of St. John’s College, ( eee Ee of Wrington, Somerset. 
London: Printed for C » G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s 
Coches, and Waterloo Place, Pail Mall. 





m " 8vo. price 2s. Gd. 
HE LAW of the SABBATH, Religious 
and ——— 
JOSIAH CONDER 
Printed for Holdsworth and Ball, 18, 8t. Paul’s Churchyard, 
ndon. 
Of whom may be had, 
Thorn’s Lectures on the Christian Sabbath, 
7th edition, 18mo. enlarged, price 3s. 6d. boards. 

*,* This work bas been highly recommended, and about 9000 
copies have been already circulated: it is now printed in a form 
adapted for yet more extended circulation. 

" Horace, English Prose.—Price 5. _ ; 
sf) HE WORKS of HO RAC E, E, literally 
translated for the Use of Students. 
By WILLIAM SMART, M.A. 
By the same, 
Juvenal and Persius, literally translated, 6s. 
_Frinted ne Whittaker, Treacher, and Ce Ave Maria Lane. 


Every Man's Pocket Lawyer.—Price 9s. yh in ye 
HE DOMESTIC LAWYER; or, a 
Practical and Popular Exposition of the i. s of England, 
containing the requisite Legal Information relative to every pos- 
sible Circumstance and Situation in which Persons can be placed 
in the ordinary Occurrences of Trade and Social Life, with i ‘ables 
of the Assessed Taxes. 
By JAMES SHAW, Esq. 
Author of the “* Parochial Lawyer." 
London: Printed for Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, 
Paternoster Row. 


The Greek Dramatists in 1 vol. 
Elegantly Printed in a singie volume, royal 8vo. price 1. 11s. 6d. 

OKT SCENICI GRECI, acce- 
— perditarum Fabularum Fragmenta; recognovit et 
preefatus es 

GUIL. DINDORFIUS. 

“th This Volume contains the entire Works which are extant, 
together with the fragments, of Aéschylus, Sophocles, Euripides, 
and Aristophanes. 

Printed for Black, Young, and Young, Foreign Booksellers, 
% Tavistock Street, Covent Garden. 





Post 8vo. 88. 6d. R , 
RELAND and its ECONOMY ; being the 
Result of en made on a Tour through the Coun- 
try in the Autumn of 1829. 

By J. E. BICHENO, Esq. F.R.S. Sec. Linn. Soc. &c. &c- 
bead We take leave of Mr. Bicheno with feelings of respect for his 
— and learning, and above all for the dispassionate manner 
in which he delivers his views on the great questions on which 
he touches.”—Atheneum, May 29, 1830. 

«* Mr. Bicheno’s little volume is one of the most inte'ligent 
books on Ireland that has been published for years. The wnole 
volume is full of excellent feeling, and is remarkable for an ab- 
sence of all attachment to particular theories, quite refreshing in 
our days.”—New Monthly Magazine, July 1830, p. 279. 

John Murray, Ibemarle Street. 
. + r j 
Ts UNITED SERVICE JOURNAL 
for December, price 2s. 6d. 

Contents: The Last Cruise of his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, as Lord High Admiral of Great Britain, &c.—St. He- 
lena in 1827—Journal of the Surveying Expedition composed of 
His Majesty’s Ships Saar and Beagle, continued—Letters 
from Gibraltar, No. VI. by the Author of the Military Sketch 

jook—Service Afloat during the late War—Reminiscences of a 
Subaltern, No. 1I.—A Popular View of Fortitication and Gun- 
nery, No. V1.—Australian Hydrography (concluded )—History of 
the 20th (or East Devonshire) Regiment of Foot—Conduct of the 
Royal Guard during the late French Revolution—Kecollections 

in Quarters; a Tiger Hunt—Naval Reminiscences—The Lop- 
sided Luff, or howe to get another Epau! ette—Foreien Miscellany 

—The Affair of El Bodon; Clerk’s T'actics—Lord Rodney and 
Sir Charles Douglas—The Duke of Wellington—General Corre- 
spondence——Eauitor’s Portfolio——Ge cay Orders, Circulars, 
Monthly Naval Register, Promotions, &c. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Baitingven Street. 








Operative Manufacturing Chemistr 
In 1 very 1 arge vol. 8vo. with One ‘Hundred Scasiani 


price 1/. 5s. half-bound, a 2d edition of 
' i ‘HE OPERATIVE CHEMIST, consisting 
a full Practical Display of Manufacturing Chemistry, 
and of its derailed aoe tions to every Branch of Manufactures. 
AMUEL F. GRAY, Esq. 

Author of the a ‘Bapple ment to the P harmac opacia,” &c. &c. 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 
Where may be had, in 2 large vols. 8vo. price 21s. 

The History of the Hebrew Commonwealth, 
from the earliest Times to the Destruction of Jerusalem, A.1. 72. 
Translated from the German of John Jahn, D.D. With a Conti- 
nuation to the time of Adrian. By Calvin E. Stowe. 

« This very able work of Professor Jahn, one of the most learned 
of continental biblical scholars, has long been a desideratum in 
the English language. No biblical student should be without it, 
and it may be read with interest and profit by the general in- 
quirer.”—Monthly Revier, June 1829. 

See also Literary Gazette, Aug. }, 1829. 





Price 2s. 

i EAST INDIA MAGAZINE; or, 

Monthly Register for British India, China, &c. for De- 
cember, with a Portrait of Lord Wm. Bentinck, Governor-Gene- 
ral of India, contains, among other Articles—A Sketch of Lord 
Bentinck and his Administration—Present State of the India and 
China Trade—The Company’s Civil Service—Cholera Morbus— 
Taxes on the Idolatrous Rites of the Hindoos—Present Mtate of 
the Indian Press—Literati of British India—-Suttee Abolition— 
Hindoo Theism—Company’s Bonded Del't—Critica! Notices, and 
all the latest Domestic and Foreign Intelligence, mcluding Births, 
Marriages, and Deaths, &c. &c. 
To be had of Mr. Alexander, 18, Cornhill ; 
in Town and Country 





— of all Booksellers 





New Books for Young Persons, recent! | anerressee by 
John Harris, corner of St. Paul’s Churchyard. 


~ 
HE WANDERINGS of TOM STAR- 

BOARD; or, the Life of a Sailor, his Voyages and Tra- 
vels, Perils and Adventures, by Sea and Land. 

By the Author of the “ Children’s Fire-side,” the “ Young 

Wanderer’s Cave,” &c. 
With Six Plates, }2mo. half bound, price 7s. 

2. Sketches from the Volume of Creation, as 
displayed in the Seasons of the Year; an original W ok. for 
Youth. By the Rev. B. H. Draper, Author of “ Scripture Sto- 
ries from the Old and New Testaments.” Illustrated with Five 
Steel ee and Two superior Woodcuts. 12mo. half- 
bound, price 5 

3. 'The Forest, (Volume III. of the Little 
mw. a Daaceigtion of Trees generally. With Sixteen En- 
gravings, shewing the Form and Character of the principal Trees, 
and Ten Wood Engravings, illustrative of minor Peculiarities. 
Square l6mo. bound in cloth, lettered, price 3s. 6d. 

4. The Ship, (V olume II. of the Little Li- 
brary), illustrated with 16 Engravings. By the late Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, of Ongar, Author of the “ Mine.” Square 16mo. bound 
in -~ lettered, price 3s. Gd. 

The Mine, (Volume I. of the Little Li- 
asa illustrated with 16 Engravings. By the late Rev. Isaac 
Taylor, Ongar, Author of the “ Ship,” “ Scenes in Europe and 
Asia,” &c. &c. Square !6mo. bound in cloth, price 3s.Gd. 2d 
edition. 

The Little Library comprises, in a Series of small volumes, 


useful knowledge; and, although connected by a general title, 
are each separately comp!ete, and not numerically arranged. 
Several additional volumes are in preparation, which will be 
—_ announced. 

. The Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the 
mA, of Belzoni in Fgypt and Nubia; to which is pretixed, a 
short Account of the Traveller's Death. 6th edition, with a 
Frontispiece, 18mo. half-bound, price 3s. 

7. Adelaide ;or, the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew, a Tale, uneloditon Historical Anecdotes of Henry the 
Great. By Mrs. Hofland. 4th edition, 18mo. half-bound, price 
2s. 6d. witha Frontis spiece. 

A great variety of books elegantly bound, &c. and a large col- 
lection of the best and most approved publications for young per- 
sons; also Games, Annuals, Pocket Looks, Almanacs, Prayer 
Books, &c. &c. are ready for the inspection of the public, at the 
Corver of St. Paul's Churchyard. 





uniformly printed, a familiar introduction to various branches of 





In post 8vo. price 6s. boards, 
M 


O E 
By Mrs. I. 8. PROWSE. 

«“« These Poems dualas talent of a very high order, and are 
replete with sentiments and ideas far superior to the productions 
of inmost of the fair poets of the present day.”—Woolmer's Gazette, 

Smith, Elder, and Co. Cornhill, 





Price 2s. bound, 
UESTIONES GREECE; 
adapted to the Eton Greek Grammer. 
Sy the Rey. JOHN SIMPSON, Baldock Academy, Herts. 
A new edition, *;mproved. 
Eton: Printed by E. Williams; sold also at No. 10, Red Lion 
Court, Fleet Street; and by Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave 
Maria Lane, London. 


or, Questions 





pia ala ata) x 
[DEBRE TT’S PEERAGE, with a Por- 
trait of His present Majesty wi liam IV. beautifully 
engraved by Dean. Corrected to Jan. 1830. In 2 vols. 1. 8s. 
boards. 

Printed for Rivingtons; getens Clarkes; Longman and Co.; 
Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Baldwin and Cra- 
dock; Booth; Booker; Bagster; Hatchards; Hamilton and Co. ; 
Parbury and Co.; Scholey; Pickering; Lloyds; Hodgson; Tem- 
pleman ; and Houlstons. 

Of whom may be had, uniformly printed, 


Debrett’s Baronetage, in 2 vols. ll. 8s. 


ah ta . y s3sys 

AVERLEY NOVEIS. New Edition. 

This edition has now been Nineteen Months in the 

course of publication, and the following complete Works have 
appeared :— 

Waverley, in 2 vols.—Guy Mannering, os 2 vols.—The Anti- 
quary, in 2 vols.—Rob Roy, in 2 vols e Black Dwarf—Old 
Mortality—The Heart of Mid-Lothia “3 Bride of Lammer- 
moor, and the Legend of Montrose, in a Series of 7 vols.; and 
Ivanhoe, in 2 





in 2 vols. 

Volume Eighteenth of the Edition, which 
commences the Monas tery, with an Introduction by the Author, 
and illustrated by G. S. Newton and A. Chisholm, was published 
on Ist of November. 

Volume Nineteenth, which completes the 
Monastery, illustrated by David Wilkie, principal Painter in Or- 
dinary to His Majesty, and A. Fraser, was published on Ist of 
December. 

Volume’ Twentieth, which commences the 
Abbot, will appear on the Ist of January. 

The above Novels and Romances are illustrated with thirty- 
eight Designs, by the first Artists, engraved on duplicate Steel 

Plates, and sell for 5s. each volume, in crimson cloth. 

In order to meet the wishes of many who desire to possess the 
Waverley Novels, if they can procure the same in monthly vols. 
the Proprietors have resolved to commence a Re-Issue on the Ist 
January next, beginning with Volume First, to be continued 
regularly on the Ist day of each month, till the whole is com- 
plete d. 

; *, The New Edition will be distinguished from the present 
by” a coloured label, but without differing from it in any other 
respect. 

Subscribers will be so good as to give in their Names as early 

as possible to their respective Booksellers. 
Printed for Robert Cadell, Edinburgh; and Whittaker 
and Co. London. 

Specimens of the Work and Engravings 2 are to be seen in the 

Shop of every Bookseller in Great Britain and Ireland. 








. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.—Price 
IST IRY of the WESTERN WwW ORLD, 
Vol. I.—United States of America 
Being Vol. XIII. of “ Dr. Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
The preceding Volumes of the Cabinet Cyclopedia are— 
XI1.—History of France, 3 vols. By E. E. Crowe. Vol. I, 
II. X1.—History of Maritime Discovery. Vols. I. and LI. 
—History of the enone ‘By T. C. Grattan. 
IX.—Outlines of History. 
VII1.—Sir James Mackintosh’s — of England. Vol. I. 
I. IV.—History of Scotland, 2 vols. By Sir Walter Scott. 
11I.—Domestic Economy. By M. Donovan, Esq. Vol. I. 
V.—Mechanics. By Capt. H. Kater and Dr. Lardner. 
VI.—Lives of British Lawyers. By H. Roscoe, Esq. 
VI1.—Cities and Towns of the World, 2 vols. Vol. I. 
To be published, 
Jan. 1.—A Preliminary Discourse on the Study of Natural 
Philosophy. By J. F. W. Herschel, Esq. 
Printed for Longman and Co. ; and John Taylor. 

















The Keepsake. 
Price One Guinea, bound in crimson silk, 
HE KEEPSAKE for 1831. 

London: Published for the Proprietor, by Hurst, Chance, 
and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard; and Jennings and Chaplin, 
Cheapside. 

Where may be had, 
A few Copies of Large Paper, for 1829, 

1930, 1831, with Proof Impressions on India paper, price 2l. 12s. 6d. 
eac h. 


Elegant Ch ristmas Present, 
In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 10s. cloth boards, and 11s. 6d. 
half bound morocco, 


NHE CABINET ALBUM; a Collection of 
Original and Selected Literature. 

« A close and beautifully printed volume of specimens of the 
fleeting literature of the day. The choice bespeaks a cultivated 
judgment; and there is such an excellent variety, that we conti- 
dently recommend the volume to the lovers of light and pleasant 
writing. The most fastidious reader will be pleased with much 
that the ‘ Cabinet Album’ presents, and will agree with us in 
encouraging all attempts at snatching from doom the accidental 
excellencies that our glutted markets exhibit.”—Atlas, 

« This is one of the most respectable compilations of its class ; 
but it has one fau!t—a recommendation to purchasers, nodoubt— 
it is too cheap! On fine paper, with an unusually large page, and 
small but very clear type, the quantity of matter it contains is 
immense.”—La Belle Assemblée 

London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c.’ ' 





Publishing monthly; under the Patronage of the King. ! 
HE NATIONAL PORTRAIT GAL- 
LERY, No. 20, contains the Portraits and Memoirs of 

Duke of Kent, Earl of H d, and Archd ares. 

«« The Nineteenth Number of this valuable and interesting aa 
lication contains portraits of Viscount Goderich, Professor Por- 
son, and the Hon. AgarEllis. The work is, we believe, com- 
pletely established in public favour, and we know of none that 
better deserves it.”—New Monthly, Dec. 1830. 

No. 21 will contain the Marquess of Angle- 
sea, Sir Edward Codrington, (both after Sir Thomas Lawrence), 
and Lord Carlisle, after Jackson. 

London: Fisher, Son, and Co.; Colnaghi and Co.; Moon, 
Boys, and Graves; Whittaker, Treacher, and Co.; and Simpkin 
and Marshall. 





"Just pablished, PartIV.of 
APTAIN ELLIOT’S VIEWS in the 


EAST, including India, Canton, and the Shores of the 


“« The gotgeous palaces, the solemn temples, and the glorious 
scenes, in which nature is at once sublime and beautiful, must 
always be pleasantto look upon; but more especially when these 
are linked with some association of time or circumstance that 
more particularly interests us. The grave of many a fellow- 
countryman, the ground on which many a friend has gathered 
glory in the rich East; and there are few who do not number 
among the dwellers in the far-off land some kindred or acquaint- 
ance. India is, as it were, another home of Englishmen, of which 
he desires to know, and of which he ought to know, much. We 

fore welcome with pleasure any publication calculated to 
forward this i nt object.‘ The one to which we direct the 
attention of our readers has another recommendation,—it is ex- 
cellent as a work of art.” 

London: H. Fisher, Son, and €o.; Moon, Boys, and Graves; 

Colnaghi, and Co.; and all Booksellers. 


bliched 





On the Ist of N ber was p price 12s.; or, on a fine 
demy paper, with India proof impressions of the Plates, price 
24s. the Second Volume of . " 

HE IRIS; a Religious and Literary 
Offering. 
By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 

** The Iris opens with a very striking and highly interesting 
narrative, a ‘ Scene of the Pestilence,’ by the Author of the ‘ Last 
of the Piantagenets:’ this is followed by some striking stanzas by 
Miss Jewsbury. We have next the ‘ tyr,’ a dramatic sketch, 
by William Howitt; very well conceived, and excellently adapted 
to the fessed design and character of the volume. The Iris is, 
after all, the most unexceptionable of all the Annuals, and we 
must give our cordial recommendation of the volume.”—Eclectic 
Review, No, 23. 

“The Iris is intended for serious readers—the object is se- 
cured; the tales are long and excellent of their kind; the touch- 
ing pathos of the author of that sad story of ‘ Richard Planta, 
net’ is beautifully drawn out in the opening article.”—Atlas, 
Oct. %. 

London: Published by 8. Low, Lamb’s Conduit Street; and 

Hurst, Chance, and Co. St. Paul's Churchyard. 








4th edition, in 3 pocket vols. to.coyrespond with the Family 
Library, price only 128. : 
‘T)EATH-BED SCENES and PASTORAL 
CONVERSATIONS. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published wy Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, 
ew Burlington Street. 
HE PERSIAN ADVENTURER, form- 
ing a Sequel to the Kuzzi!bash. 
By J. B. FRAZER, Esq. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


ul. 

The Literary Correspondence of John Pin- 
kerton, Esq. F.R.S. Edited by Dawson Turner, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. 
with Portrait. 


; Ill. 

The Heiress of Bruges, a Tale, by T. Col- 
ley Grattan, Esq. Author of “ Highways and Byways,” “ Traits 
of Travel,” &c. 2d edition, in 3 vols. post &vo. 

«« A story of the most absorbing interest.’’"—Globe. 


IV. 
Stories of American Life.- Edited by Mary 


Bussell Mitford. In 8 vols. oad 
The History of Modern Greece, from its 


Conquest by the Romans, B.C. 146, to the present time. By James 
Emerson, Esq. of Trinity College, Dublin. In 2 vols. 8vo. 


VL. 
Maxwell. By the Author of ‘+ Sayings and 
Doings.” In 8 vols. 


VIL. 
The Life of Titian, with Anecdotes of the 
Distinguished Persons of his Time. By James Northcote, Esq. 
R.A. In 2 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait of Titian. 





The National Library, No. IV. 

Beautifully printed in smatfl 8vo. with Plates, price 5s. 
HE HISTORY of CHIVALRY. 
FS P. R. JAMES, Esq. 

Author of “ De'L’Orme,” «* Darnley,” <t Richelieu,” &e. 
Forming the Fourth Number of the National Library. 

No. I. comprises the Life of Byron, by John 
Galt, Esq. with Plates, complete in a single volume, price 5s. 4th 
edition now ready. 

No. II. the History of the Bible, by the 
Rev. G. R. Gleig, M.A. M.R.S.L. &c. Price 5s. - 

No. III. the History of Chemistry, by Thos. 
Thomson, Esq. M.D. F.R.S.E. Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of lasgow. Price Se. pt : 

No. V. containing Festivals, Games, and 
Amusements, Ancient and Modern, by Horace Smith, Esq. Au- 
thor of “« Brambletye House,” &c. with: Plates, will appear on 
the Ist of January, price 5s. 

Henry Colburn and Richard Bentley, New Burlington Street, 





Entertaining e and Travels. . 
‘ROUGH NOTES, taken during some rapid 
Journeys acrossthe Pampas and among the Andes. 
By Capt. F. BOND HEAD. 
Third edition, in post 8vo. 9s. 6d. i 

2. Forest Scenes and Incidents in the Wilds 
of North America. By George Head, Esq. Post 8vo. 88. 6d. 

«« We have been led to talk of Robinson Crusoe by the narra- 
tive of Mr. Head, who is a sort of Robinson Crusoe in his way< 
We have perused his work with considerable pleasure.”—West- 
minster Review. 

“The ‘ Rough Notes’ of Captain Head on his gallop across 
South America, are not more unlike ordinary travels than this 
diary of a winter’s journey in British America, and a summer 
residence in the woods there. The whole book is written in a 
lively and agreeable spirit.”—Quarterly Review. 2 $ c 

3. Life and Adventures of Giovanni Finati, 
Native of Ferrara, who, under the Name of Mahomet, made the 
Campaign against the Wahabies, for the Recovery of Mecca and 
Medina; and since acted as Interpreter to European Travellers 
in some of the Parts least visited of Asia and Africa. Translated 
from the Italian, as dictated by himself, and edited by Wm. John 
Bankes, Esq. 2 vols. foolscap 8vo. 

“* It is long sivce we have met with so eventful and interesting 
a narrative.”—Literary Gazette. 

“« The unpretending record of the observations of a man of plain 
sense, whose singular fortune it has been to have seen more of 
many countries than perhaps any other living.person. There 
must be strange adventures in such a life, and the present narra- 
tive is proportionably full of interest.”—Atheneum. 

4. Captain Parry’s First, Second, Third, and 
Fourth Voyages. A new edition, beautifully printed in Six Pocket 
Volumes. With Plates by Finden. 24s. 

The object of this Work is to present the public with a cheap 
but elegant edition of the accounts of the great discoveries made 
in consequence of the Voyages and Travels which have of late 
years been undertaken, chieily under the direction of the British 
Government. 

5. The interesting Narrative of Capt. Frank- 
lin’s Privations and Sufferings during his Voyages to the Polar 
Sea. Beautifully printed in Four Pocket Volumes, similar to 
those of Captain Parry’s Voyages, and illustrated with Portraits 
of Captain Franklin, Captam Back, Dr. Richardson, Lieutenant 
Hood, and with Sixteen Views, engraved on Steel by Finden (in 
all Twenty Plates). Only 20s. bate 

6.. The ‘Travels and Discoveries in Northern 
and Central Africa. By the late Lieut.-Col. Denham, Captain 
Clapperton, and Doctor Oudney. A 4th edition, with numerous 
Plates on Steel, in 3 pocket vols. 12s. 

Printed, for the first time, uniformly with the small edition of 
Parry's and Franklin’s Voyages and Discoveries. 


7. Travels of Bruce. Edited by Major 

F. B. Head. 18mo. 5s. 
xs * ° : 

8. Six Months in the West Indies. 2d edit. 
with Additions. . Post 8vo. 9s. 6d. 

9. A Narrative of a Journey through the 
Upper Provinces of Calcutta. By the Right Rev. inald Heber, 
late Lord Bishop of Calcutta. A 4th edition, 3 vols. 8vo. 1. 16s. 

10. Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to 
Europe, by way of Egypt, in the Years 1827 and 28. By Mrs. 
Charles Lushington. 2d edition, post 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

“© We have no hesitation in d Mrs. Lushington’s 
Journal to our readers as a pleasing and interesting little volume. 
The shape in which it has been bro! tout, combining cheapness 


with elegance, is also worthy of approbation.”—Oriental Herald. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








‘ In 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards, 
HE- LITERARY POLICY of the 
CHURCH of ROME, exhibited in an Account of her 
Damnatory Catalogues or Indexes, both Prohibitory and Expur- 
gatory, with various Illustrative Extracts, Anecdotes, and Re- 


marks. “ 
By the Rev. JOSEPH MENDHAM, M.A. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37, Paternoster Row. 








vol. crown vo. price 12s. 


. In1 
MOIRS of the TOWER of LONDON, 
embellished by a Series of Engravings on Wood, by 
Branston and Wright. Dedicated, by permission, to the Duke of 
Wellington. The Literary part, byJ. Britton and E. W. Brayley, 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, &c. prises a at va- 
riety of Historical and Biographical Anecdotes, as well as some 
eurious and i ing inf i pecting this M. I 
and National Fortress and Palace. 
London: Hurst, Chance, and Co. 65, St. Paul’s Churchyard. 

















BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 


7 In a few days, in 3 vols. 

IVES of the ITALIAN POETS. 
By the Rev. HENRY STEBBING, A.M. 
Author of the “ History of Chivalry,” &c. 

With 20 Medallion Portraits. 


" Just published, 
2. The Way of the World, by the Author 
of ** De Lisle,” &c. 
“The author of ‘De Lisle’ possesses profound powers of 
thought, with a closeness and accuracy of observation of a very 


extraordinary kind.”—Times. 

3. Chartley the Fatalist. By a Contributor 
to Blackwood’s Magazine. 3 vols. ‘ 

«« This is an interesting story, told with skill and effect, and 

will meet with success.”—Athenaum. 

4. The Life of Mrs. Jordan, including origi- 
nal Private Correspondence, and Anecdotes of her Con- 

poraries. By James Boaden, Esq. Author of the “ Life of 
Kemble.” With a fine Portrait, in 2 vols. 8vo. \ fe 

5. The Romance of History, Third Series : 
France. By Leitch Ritchie, 3 vols. 
_ 6. The Family Cabinet Atlas, No. VIII. 

7. The Anatomy of Society, by J. A. St. 


John., 2 vols. Nearly ready. 
Printed for Edward Bull, New Public Subscription Library, 
26, Holles Street, Cavendish Square. 





On | Monday next, December 6th, will be published, 
TT ROMANCE of the SEA KINGS iy 
‘ - ENGLAND. In 3 vols. 
* ‘By the Author of the “ Fall of Nineveh.” 
Whnttaker, Treacher, and Co. the London Publishers, 





r) a, 
Nearly ready for publication by Messrs. Colburn and 
ey, New Burlington Street, 
_-In 1 vol. with a beautiful Portrait, 

HE LIFE of SIR HUMPHRY DAVY 
Bart..late President of the Royal Society, &c. &, ’ 

By J. A. PARIS, M.D. Cantab. FACS. 

Fellow of the Royal College of Physicians, &c. &, 


ll. 
The Premier!!! In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
11. 
Life of Henry Fuseli, Esq. M.A. R.A. By 


John Knowles, Esq. #.R.S. one of his Executors. To which ar 
added, his Lectures on Art, his History of the Italian Schools of 
Painting, &c. In 3 vols. 8vo. with a fine Portrait. 





IV. 
Scenes of Life and Shades of Character. In 


2 vols. post 8vo. 


Vv. 

Capt. Beechey’s Voyage to the Pacific and 
Behring’s Strait, for the Purpose of Discovery, and of co-op. 
rating with the Expeditions under Captains Parry and Franklin, 

n 1 vol. with Plates, eng’ d by Finden. 





vI. 
The Siamese Twins, a Satirical Poem. B 
the Author of “‘ Pelham,” “ Paul Clifford,” &c. 1 vol. 8¥0. 
vil. : 
Narrative of a Journey across the Two Passes 
of the Balcan, and of a Visit to Aizani, and other newly dis. 
covered Ruins in Asia Minor, in 1829, 30. By Major the Hon. 
George Keppel, F.S.A. In 2vols. 8vo. with Maps and Plates. 


vil. 
Mothers and Daughters; a Tale of the 
Year 1830, In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Ix. 

Sketches in Spain and Morocco. By Sir 
Arthur De Capel! Brooke, Bart. F.R.S. containing an Account 
of a Residence in Barbary, and of an Overland Journey from 
Gibraltar to England. In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 


x. 
The Turf, a Satirical Novel. 2 vols. 


XI. 
“ Second edition, 
The English Army in France; or, Personal 
Narrative of John Gordon Smith, M.D. In 2 vols. small 8vo. 


XII. 
Field Sports of the North. By L. Lloyd, 
Esq. 2d edition, in 2 vols. 8vo. with great Additions, and sere- 
ral new Plates. 


On Tuesday will be published, price 12s. a 

HISTORY of the FIRST REVOLU- 

TION in FRANCE. 

By J. BELL, ~~ 

This Work presents a Comprehensive Survey of the Causes, im- 

mediate ‘and remote, which gave rise to those convulsions, by 

which the social system of France was agitated at the close of the 
18th Century. 

Printed for P. C. Westley, Strand. Sold by Sutherland, 
Edinburgh ; Smith, Liverpool; Lewis, Manchester. 








The following New Works will be published in a few days. 
Albemarle Street, December 1830. 
‘ OORE’S LIFE of BYRON. Vol. Il. 
with an original Whole-length Portrait, engraved by 
William Finden, from a Painting by Sanders. 

.2..On:the Origin and Prospects of Man, by 
the Author of « Anastasius.” 3 vols. 8vo. 

3. “A’ Selection from the Papers of the Earls 
of Marchmont, in the Possession of the Right Honourable Sir 
G. H. Rose, illustrative of Events from 1685 10 1750. 3 vols. 8vo. 

4. Attempts in Verse, by John Jones, an 


old Servant. ith an Introductory Essay on the Lives and 
Works ‘of uneducated Poets. By Robert Southey, LL.D. la 
crown 8vo. 


5. Proverbs’ of the Modern Egyptians, illus- 
trating their Manners and Customs. By the late John Lewis 
Burckhardt. 4to. 

*,* This Volume will complete the Works of Lewis Burckhardt. 

6. A Grammar of the German Language, by 
C. F. Becker, M.D. 8v0. “ 

7. ‘The Eighth and last Volume of the Or- 
lando Furioso. With a Copious Index of Names and Things con- 
tained in the Poem. Translated by William Stewart Rose. Post 
8vo. Oa. 5 

8. The Life and Correspondence of Admiral 
Rodney. ByhisSon-in-law, Major-General Mundy. Dedicated, 
by permission, to His Majesty. With a Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 


9. Miiller’s Dorians. 2'vols. 8vo. with two 
very superior Maps. 


John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


SEATS 

LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, at 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7, Wellington Street, 
Waterloo Bridge, Strand, and 13, South Moulton Street, Oxford 
Street; sold also by J. Chappell, 98, Royal Excha 
Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, L 
Edinburgh; Smith and Son, D. ’ 4 
and Co. Glasgow; and J, Cumming, Dublin. — Agent Jv 
America, 0. Rich, 12, Red Lion Square, London. 











J. MOYES, Took's Court, Chancery Lane. 
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